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VOLUME 32 SEPTEMBER, 1954 NUMBER 2 
Editorial 


The thesis season is now opening in the land. The would-be writers 
thereof turn hysterically uncounted leaves of books in the library, or 
else transfix innocent bystanders with haunted look and fearsome in- 
quiry. Those who do not remain awake by night to figure out the 
Probable Error are kept awake by those who do, and the clack clack of 
the typewriter tears the solemn stillness into shreds. 

We are in position to give a bit of modest counsel. 

First, select no topic for study unless you feel at least some degree 
of affinity for it. Morganatic alliances with thesis subjects too often 
end in drabness or divorce. If your professor’s wish is as one with 
yours, then indeed are the omens felicitous. If you are entirely neutral 
with regard to all subjects, then you are very likely not ready to take 
any subject. Your task, in any case, will be difficult enough, but if 
the prospect offers no thrill, no stinging challenge, get another subject. 
But fondness of the subject isn’t enough. It must have in it merit to 
warrant that fondness. Fondness for a thin subject won’t give it sub- 
stance. The eager choice of an anemic problem will not add enough 
to its blood count. Choose your subject for a thesis as you choose 
other precious things. — 

Second, don’t say, “I must finish this by June, or August, or New 
Year’s.” There are theses in any Graduate library which bears the 
unmistakable marks of intemperate haste, effects obviously strained 





“ALL But THE DissERTATION’’* 


* The quoted title is based upon a story quite current in Peabody’s graduate circles 
several years ago. An advanced graduate student reported his status to a friend, “I have 
everything off but the dissertation.” 


The friend was wise and discerning. “You should say, all I have off is my course work.” 
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for, stale phrasing, vital implications unconsidered. A month or two 
more would have served greatly to clear away the quotation marks, giv- 
ing a quality of sincerity to the word “contribution.” Too much haste 
here is as if the vine should say to the tomatoes, “Regardless of soil 
or weather, you must be ripe by July first, even if to do so you waive 
edibility.” If you aré to do much writing later, discipline of this 
task, performed with thoroughness and symmetry, will be helpful. If, 
as happens too often, the thesis is to remain your only bit of major 
writing you surely will wish to leave it well done. 

Third, your thesis should really be a contribution. It, quite prob- 
ably, should deal with a comparatively unprobed phase of the activity 
of teaching. If your thesis can play the role of Cause to a desirable 
schoolroom Effect then is the contribution justified. The schools need 
many sorts of contributions. In many schools noble experiments are 
in unhurried process. A carefully ripened interpretation of such an 
experiment may be called a contribution with no touch of affection, with 
no compromise of dignity. A disciplined and comprehending study 
of some phase of the past may provide a rich and fruitful contribution 
to teachers and teaching. Similarly to discover and organize materials 
for teaching to the end that freshness and new grasp upon reality may 
enter the schoolroom, would belong in the category of the contribution. 
If, when you look down the long pages of your thesis, no schoolroom 
grows upon your field of vision, you haven’t got it yet. Perhaps you’d 
better change subjects. 

Finally, let your thesis move under its own power, stand by its own 
strength. Don’t quote any of the educational prophets unless to quote 
them is the only thing to do. Whole shelves in libraries are sagging 
from the dead weight of gratuitous quoting. Don’t cite unless you can’t 
help it. A footnote is good only when it is necessary. A reference to 
Horace Mann or William T. Harris won’t clear the fogginess of your 
own text, and won’t add scholarship where little existed before. Dewey’s 
name mentioned in every paragraph is no antidote for triteness. Unless 
your thesis grows from your own independent thought it won’t grow at 
all. To envelope it in a statistical aura will not necessarily aid in pre- 
serving it for posterity. 

One other thing: to write your thesis in a ponderous style is simply 
no help at all to its readers. . 
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A Letter to a Would-Be Ph.D. 


CLIFTON L. HALL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Dear Mr. L’Esperance: 


Your letter telling me that you are thinking about beginning your 
studies toward the doctorate and asking my advice has been lying on 
my desk for several days. During this time, I have been trying to de- 
cide what I ought to tell you since you are contemplating a big and 
important step, one which you should consider from every possible 
angle before you take it. Your mind should be fully made up and you 
should have no doubts as to the advisability of what you are doing before 
you begin; too many years and too much cash are involved, perhaps a 
good deal more of both than you now imagine. I believe it is still theo- 
retically possible to obtain a Ph.D. at Harvard with two years’ study 
beyond the B.A. I say “theoretically” advisedly, because it is almost 
certain to take you a good deal more than two years, wherever you go. 
The late Morris Cohen got his Ph.D. degree at Harvard in the minimum 
time (you can learn all about it from his autobiography) but permit me 
to say, in all kindness, that I doubt very much that you are another 
Morris Cohen. In any event, there are too many “young men in a hurry” 
pursuing doctorates just now. 


In the first place, let us consider why you want a doctor’s degree. 
You tell me that you have been teaching in high school “with good 
success” for the past five years and that you have been informed that 
you are in line for promotion. If you plan to be a school administrator 
and think that the prefix “doctor” would sound well before your name, 
my advice is that you think a little more. That is not a sufficient reason. 
If your chief aim is some title or other that will separate you out from 
the great undistinguished mass of “misters,” why not try politics, muni- 
cipal, county, state, or federal? If you are timid about appearing on 
the hustings, there are one-hundred and one fraternal organizations 
to fall back on. Either way to the coveted title would probably be much 
better suited to your temperament, tastes, and talents than is the long, 
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hard, dusty academic road. This is my best advice to you if your main 
ambition is to be “Doctor L’Esperance”—perhaps “Doc.” to your 
cronies. 

If, on the other hand, you have a good deal of that desire to learn 
and know, which Aristotle lists as the first quality of a person endowed 
with a healthy nature, you may perhaps become a likely candidate for 
the degree. It is not easy to appraise oneself, particularly on these 
matters, but there are some questions which you can perhaps profitably 
ask yourself. Are you interested in a lot of things? Are you really in- 
terested, so much so that you want to know what makes them tick and 
are willing to spend a good deal of time and energy finding out? Do 
the headlines and the “funnies” represent the general limit of your 
interest in the newspapers? Or do you read systematically from day to 
day about what’s going on in the world? You will certainly have to do a 
lot of hard concentrated reading if you get the degree about which you 
are inquiring; make no mistake about that. 

Can you stay with an undertaking once you have begun it? I mean, 
can you make yourself go on working at it even after most of the novelty 
and freshness have disappeared? Alfred Binet, the inventor of the 
intelligence test, puts this ability among the characteristics of intelli- 
gence. Don’t forget that, once you have embarked on this big under- 
taking, you have deliberately surrendered yourself into the eight-armed 
embrace of “the Ph.D. Octopus.” William James’ metaphor is apt: 
the thing will suck some of your blood before the struggle is over. 

If, in the words of Francis Bacon, you have “given hostages to 
fortune” in the form of a wife and child or children, you had better 
think more than twice of what you propose to undertake. There is al- 
ways the possibility that you may be delayed by any one of a dozen 
causes and have to spend a good deal more time than you now anticipate. 
For example, one’s health is never certain twenty-four hours ahead. You 
ought to be reasonably healthy; this should go without saying, but it is 
not necessary for you to be in the trim of a football player or a prize- 
fighter. If you can eat three square meals a day and enjoy them with - 
no ill effects, and if you are not often away from work on account of 
illness, you are probably a good risk. Don’t worry about your mental 
“adjustment” or “stability.” If you haven’t yet thought much about 
these things, you probably have no cause for thinking any more about 
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them in the future. Some people, it is true, have “cracked up” mentally 
on the road to the doctorate, but a lot more have not. The scholastic 
“crack-ups” in this race outnumber the psychiatric enormously. 

It is important for you to understand that you will study for a 
doctorate in some particular field. Hence it is necessary for you to be 
sufficiently interested in one particular line of study and investigation 
to spend at least three and maybe four or five years studying it and 
writing about it. Otherwise you should not waste any time thinking 
and planning toward a Ph.D. The degree itself is supposed to indicate 
that you are an expert in the field of your major interest around which 
your life’s work is to a large extent built; otherwise it would be only 
a dubious label. 

You will be wise to meditate on the meaning of that word “philoso- 
phy.” It is too popular nowadays. People speak of their philosophies 
of just about everything. In the minds of some the word seems to mean 
a flair for expressing superficially “smart” and shallow opinions on any 
subject whatever, regardless of whether the speaker knows anything 
about it or not. The very etymology of the word “philosophy” is itself 
a protest against ignorance and superficiality. “Our people,” says 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, “have little knowledge and much opinion. 
They do not suspect that there is a difference between the two.” The 
degree of doctor of philosophy should be a guarantee that the holder 
has adequate knowledge to support the opinions he expresses and is, 
in addition, committed to the search for more knowledge. Have you the 
mind of a potential scholar or are you cursed with what is sometimes 


called “‘a nimble mind?” 

To clarify a bit further your thinking on this question, I suggest that 
you ask yourself a few more. Do you habitually give attention to the 
correct spelling, pronunciation, and meaning of unfamiliar words? Do 
you usually get titles and names right? Does it matter to you whether 
a man’s name is Edward, Edwin, Edgar, or Egbert? Are you attentive 
to details or is a slap-dash impression of what you hear or read all that 
matters? Are you aware of the vastness of human knowledge and of 
how little any one man can hope to master? Or are you, as Leigh Hunt 
says, “old in the folly of knowingness?” 

Again, there are certain scholarly attainments which should be taken 
care of before you arrive at the university of your choice. First among 
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these I would place knowledge of the English language. If you are a 
poor reader, get busy at once and improve your reading; there are 
many books which will help you. Of course, you should have done this 
while you were at school, but you may be one of the several millions 
who did not. Then learn to write, if you don’t already know how—that 
is, learn to spell and master the simple rules of composition. Your 
writing will, naturally} improve during your years of doctoral study, 
but this should be on a level above that of the elementary school. That 
eminent scholar and teacher, the late Edgar W. Knight of the University 
of North Carolina, made a practice of refusing to read any student’s 
writing beyond the first error in grammar, spelling, or syntax. At this 
point the paper was returned to the writer for correction in the kindliest 
manner posible, with the explanation that no student should be attempt- 
ing work at the graduate level who had not mastered elementary school 
English. 

I note that you hold an A.B. from Mirimachi College. I am not 
acquainted with that institution, but you tell me that “it maintains very 
high standards.” I have no thought of questioning the accuracy of your 
appraisal; however, since you ask me to speak with entire frankness in 
advising you, I shall briefly outline some of the things you should have 
accomplished in your undergraduate years if you have a solid founda- 
tion for a respectable doctor’s degree. You should have a fairly wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the Western World: you should 
know your way around in it rather than carry a few pieces in your head. 

I hope you have also a fair understanding of history, particularly 
the history of civilization in Europe and America, from Greece in the 
fifth century B. C. down to the present. You will study for the doctorate 
in the area of your specialty, but you need to be able to see your subject, 
whatever it is, against the background of human life across the ages. 
There is an important difference between the educated man and the mere 
technician: the former not only knows his subject, but he can also ap- 
preciate the part it has played in the great drama of human progress 
and he has a keen realization of his ethical responsibility as one to whom 
that knowledge has been entrusted. Remember that there are “mere 
technicians” in language and literature as well as in the sciences. 

Science is another area with which you ought to be acquainted. I 
mean the method and scope of science in general rather than a detailed 
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knowledge of any one of its particular branches. You should have some 
grasp of its accomplishments and also its vast powers for good and evil, 
not forgetting its limitations. Remember that “Science did not bestow 
rationality upon a world hitherto destitute of it,” as John Macdonald 
succinctly puts it. 

I have mentioned the foregoing matters in order to suggest areas in 
which you might do some preliminary reading, if you feel it would be 
profitable to do so. If 2!! such were well taken care of during your four 
years at Mirimachi, you are one of those fortunate people with a good 
academic background for graduate study. 

You have no doubt heard a good deal about what is known as the 
language requirement for the Ph.D. This simply means that you will 
have to pass an examination to show that you can read two foreign lan- 
guages—usually French and German—reasonably well. You will 
probably be given a passage of each to translate with the help of a dic- 
tionary. This requirement is not by any means unreasonable; the fair 
mastery of a foreign language is not an insuperable task. It will prob- 
ably involve a good deal of work which does not have to be unpleasant; 
if you adopt the correct attitude it can be profitable and even enjoyable. 
It will enable you to read the writings in your field by scholars in other 
countries. And these are not all of negligible value, nor have they all 
been translated, as is so often claimed by those anxious to dodge the 
language examination. Here again is something that can be pretty well 
taken care of before you arrive at the college of your choice. 

You ask me to recommend a university. This I prefer not to do. 
Your primary aim should not be to obtain a Ph.D. at some famous 
school; it should rather be to become one of the competent ones in your 
particular field. The degree is only the seal and guarantee of your 
competence. I know that it sounds rather nice to say that you are a 
graduate of one of the schools of the Ivy League. Nevertheless your 
first concern should be with people, not with institutions. Study the 
catalogs of a large number of well-known graduate schools. Learn 
where the noted men in your field are located. Find out more about 
them than you already know, who they are, what they have done— 
particularly what they have written and also what their students have 
accomplished. Decide with whom you want to study, seek him out, and 
find out whether or not he is interested in you enough to accept you as 
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a student and guide your studies toward the degree. Before deciding 
to study with him be reasonably confident that the experience will be an 
inspiration to you. It is more important than anything else that you 
study with the right man. You will respect your degree all the more 
if your mentor is strict and all the less for every requirement that you 
are allowed to scamp. 

In closing, | would remind you that, if and when you receive the 
degree, you should read the words printed on your testamur. Among 
them you will find the time-honored phrase attesting that you “have 
accordingly been admitted to that degree, with all the rights, honors, 
and privileges thereunto appertaining.” This originally signified that 
you had been admitted to a community of scholars and had the right 
to share its home and table and wear the garb denoting your rank and 
station. Nowadays the garb is worn only on Commencement Day and 
scholars live in communities only in those colleges that are closely con- 
nected with some religious denomination. For this reason the “rights, 
honors, and privileges” are now somewhat harder to define. Though 
perhaps less material, they are today no less real and they still imply 
serious obligations. And the highest of these is the obligation to main- 
tain in your own life standards of scholarship worthy of the institution 
that has seen fit to honor you with the highest degree in its power to 
award. 

With best wishes for your success if you attempt the adventure you 
are now contemplating, I am, 


Yours, etc., 
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Psychological Aspects of Happiness 


RUSSELL N. CASSEL 


Research Psychologist, 
Headquarters Air Training Command, 
Scott Air Force Base 


The ultimate goal of all human life and activity is the happiness of 
the individual. To the extent that this objective is attained man suc- 
ceeds or fails in his total worldly effort. Since psychology is concerned 
primarily with the understanding of human behavior, this same ob- 
jective can be used as a measure of its success as well. In a similar 
manner the success of all other sciences may be based on the degree 
to which they contribute to this end; since all of them are tools and 
vehicles of man and can only justify their existence to the degree which 
they promote his ultimate objectives. Human happiness is so important 
that it transcends all other worldly considerations; thus, it should not be 
subordinated to any of them (Aristotle 8). 


This article is concerned with depicting certain relationships between 
the behavior of human beings and their happiness. By understanding 
these relationships it is maintained that better mental health of in- 
dividuals will result and a more productive life of individuals may be 
expected. 


Structure of Human Behavior 


All human behavior emerges as a result of thinking and feeling 
(cognitive and emotional activity) on the part of individuals. Both of 
these aspects are present in all persons but in varying degrees. For 
some individuals the emphasis is on thought directed characteristic be- 
haviorial patterns; while for others it is on the feeling side. For 
those individuals where the emphasis is characteristically on thinking, 
it may shift periodically or under different or unique situations to a 
feeling emphasis (4). The relative balance or emphasis of these aspects 
in the behavior of man is a function of an infinite number of variables, 
only a limited number of which have been investigated through present 
day research. In spite of this complex interrelationship, for most in- 
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dividuals after the onset of puberty a fairly consistent and characteristic 
pattern of behavior emerges (5). 

This relationship is an important consideration in the clinical assess- 
ment or evaluation of human behavior and personality. Through the 
Rorschach Psychodiagnostic Examination this measure is best attained. 
Here the ‘erlebnistyp’ or ‘experience balance’ indicate to what extent the 
thought or emotional‘ reactions influence the individual’s behavior, and 
thus his personality (12). 


An equally important consideration of this phenomena is reflected 
by the theory underlying “psychological therapy by use of brain surg- 
ery.” Here the fibre tracts connecting the prefrontal or association 
areas are severed from the thalamus or emotional control area of the 
brain (11). 

The behavior and personality of an individual are not presumed to 
be the same, but the former is always a reflection of the latter. Thus, 
they bear important relationship to each other. The word ‘personality’ 
derives from the root ‘persona’; and it, in turn, refers to the Greek 
and Latin masks through which individuals used to speak their lines. 
It implies the mask which we wear for others, or the way we look to 
or impress them; that which distinguishes the individual from others; 
or general and characteristic demeanor (1). Both the personality and 
behavior of an individual bear an important relationship to his hap- 
piness, and neither of these entities can be separated from the other 
in his life and activity. All three of these phenomena emerge through 
the thinking and feeling and have a common origin (14 and 15). 


Principles of Happiness 


A number of prerequisites or principles of human happiness have 
been clearly defined through the trends of research findings. Without 
these conditions present in the life of the individual, there is usually 
no happiness, and escape into irreality, depression and eventual suicide 
are inevitable. On the contrary, the mere presence of such prereq- 
uisites or principles does not in and by itself guarantee or insure hap- 
piness for the individual. They do, however, provide the conditions out 
of which true and continued happiness usually emerges. These prin- 
ciples in order of their importance are as follows: 
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I... ORGANISMIC HOMEOSTASIS 
II... PSYCHOLOGICAL EQUILIBRIUM 
Ill... SPACE FOR INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 
IV... DEVELOPMENT OF AN EGO-IDEAL 
V... RECONCILIATION OF ASPIRATIONS 
VI...SENSITIVITY TO ETHNOLOGICAL DYNAMICS 
VII... OPERATIONAL TOLERANCE FOR DURESS 


I... ORGANISMIC HOMEOSTASIS.—No individual may be con- 
sidered to be completely happy with a malfunctioning body or organism. 
Whenever serious adjustment problems emerge, the first consideration 
is some objective diagnoses of the physiological functions or organism 
of the individual. This must be accomplished by a properly qualified 
medical doctor. Such procedure does not deny the basic tenant of 
‘gestalt’ psychology that the mind of an individual cannot be separated 
from his body. Rather, these entities are so closely interrelated that 
they defy separation or isolation from the other. Always, however, when 
either the body or mind is malfunctioning, the resultant condition is 
some impairment of the person’s happiness; and the extent of impair- 
ment is usually directly related to the degree of malfunctioning. 

First, under this principle, we have the important and effective func- 
tioning of the autonomic nervous system. This always entails a very 
delicate balance between the parasympathetic and sympathetic divisions 
thereof. In the former the organs and visceral activity of the body are 
excited and accelerated in their normal and usual function; while in the 
latter they are inhibited and retarded. Both of these divisions function 
in all individuals, but when one is dominant in the behavior, the other 
is subordinated and in the background; they are direct opposites and 
are allies only in an indirect way. For true happiness beth divisions 
must be present and active, but the preponderance of activity must 
favor parasympathetic dominated conditions; the sympathetic divisions 
serves as the spice and flavor of life. 

Second, the homeostasis of the organism must be retained for hap- 
piness. Continued survival is totally dependent upon automatic adap- 
tive responses for all parts of the complex organism. When the tempera- 
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ture of the body deviates even a mite, the entire functioning of the total 
organism is thrown into a state of disequilibrium designed toward gain- 
ing or restoring the usual functioning of the various processes, organs 
and systems. The dysfunction of one part tends to disrupt the total. The 
degree of dysfunctioning of the organism is always reflected in the 
behavior and happiness of the individual. 


Il... PSYCHOLOGICAL EQUILIBRIUM.—During the entire life 
of an individual adjustment and adaptive activity is continuous. Always 
there are barriers present in the social climate requiring some response 
on the part of the individual in order to maintain his ego-status. In a 
sense all of these adaptive responses leave their impressions on the 
individual, and where emotional trauma is involved there are resultant 
mental scars. The absence of ego-status on the part of an individual 
in the group which he maintains psychological membership in results 
in mental ill-health in the same manner which the lack of homeostasis 
results in physical malfunctioning. Where the mental health is seriously 
impaired the individual tends to regress psychologically to more im- 
mature levels of response, or to escape the field in some fashion. While 
it is natural for individuals to engage in a continuous program of goal- 
setting and goal-striving; marked repression and frustration interfere 
seriously with the happiness and usual satisfactions of life. 


Ill... SPACE FOR INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM.—Science is arriv- 
ing at the realization that all peoples of the universe are so closely inter- 
related that the happiness of one person or nation is interdependent upon 
a similiar condition for other persons or other nations. This principle 
appears to be as extensive as the distribution of persons on the universe. 
One individual can no longer feel free so long as any major nation 
seeks the enslavement of individuals. Thus, the freedom of an in- 
dividual, or as we say psychologically, the space for freedom of move- 
ment of an individual is an interdependent factor involving all persons 
with access to the same environment. Today, a single jet bomber (B-47) 
can carry the destructive might equivalent of the entire explosive 
potential utilized in World War II, and no space on the earth is more 
than 35 hours from any single departure point. Such a delimiting of the 
Universe staggers one’s imagination. 

Dr. John Dewey, the great American educator, maintained that this 
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freedom always involves the ‘interdependence of independent individ- 
uals.’ Gradually the individual grows and matures until he becomes 
independent and can think and act for himself; then he learns to live 
with other individuals. Under this procedure the greatest space for 
freedom of movement is insured. Neither an autocratic or ‘laissez 
faire’ type of leadership satisfies this requirement; as we have demon- 
strated by recent experiments in leadership evaluations. True happiness 
only emerges when the individual has adequate space for freedom of 
movement within his psychological environment, and between and 
among individuals with whom he shares membership. 


IV ... DEVELOPMENT OF EGO-IDEAL.—Individuals who have 
not developed or accepted a rather complete personal philosophy of life 
are lost-and in a quandry most of the time. Decisions for action of a 
personal type are as continuous as life itself, and the responsibility for 
these decisions can not be delegated to other persons. Some reference 
principles must be available to provide consistent basis for action in a 
form acceptable to the given individual. Along with the formation of the 
basic personality, an ego-ideal is usually developed which coincides with 
the personality pattern. Through the ego-ideal the basis is established 
for individual values as to what is good or bad, and thus yield satis- 
faction or punishment for him. Until this concept is developed ade- 
quately there is no effective self-direction of activity, and the individual 
is largely at the mercy of others; a veritable slave; since he obeys the 
will of another. Under this condition happiness does not exist. 


V ... RECONCILIATION OF ASPIRATIONS.—Man’s level of as- 
pirations tend to be paced to those for the average of his group. For the 
superior individual this indicates that his aspirations are well within 
his range of potential; thus, he is destined for continuous success and 
its accompanying satisfaction. For the inferior person, the goals are 
also based on the average person; thus, he is doomed to continuous 
failure and dissatisfaction. Neither of these conditions are conducive 
to real happiness as indicated by the ‘relativity theory.’ For the superior 
individual, mild successes become strong failures, and conversely for 
the inferior one, mild failures become strong successes. Optimum con- 
ditions for happiness are present when the pacing of aspirations is of 
such a degree that barriers are always in the upper periphery of what 
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the individual believes to be his ability; thus, serving as a challenge and 
acting as a motivater of future action. 


VI...SENSITIVITY TO ETHNOLOGICAL DYNAMICS.—Each 
year in the United States more than one million and a half major crimes 
are committed, and many of them are caused because individuals are 
not sensitive to the feelings of others. As a routine and systematically 
organized portion of schooling, consideration must be given to the 
development of effective empathic functions on the part of all individ- 
uals. Special attention must be paid to the feelings and emotions of 
others, and their importance in his life. Every person is an actor and 
the world and life’s activities is the stage. As individuals live through 
the routine drama of everyday life, they ‘must be capable and willing 
to share the feelings and desires of others. To the extent to which 
they are able to accomplish this objective, they receive both ego-and 
social-status with their group. Without such standing, happiness is 
seldom long-lived. 


VII... OPERATIONAL TOLERANCE FOR DURESS.—Even the 
routine functions of everyday living afford a certain degree of duress. 
Sufficient tolerance to such normal and usual duress must be developed 
in the individual, lest routine living becomes a threat to survival. It is 
natural for the person to investigate the presence and nature of all 
barriers. Thus, responsible persons need to clarify and define quite 
clearly new barriers which the individual faces. Only through facing 
these barriers and adapting to them is further growth and development 
fostered. Out of this simple procedure emerges the degree of tolerance 
necessary for usual and routine duress entailed in average day-to-day 


life. 


Structure of Happiness 


True happiness flourishes in an atmosphere effervessing with activity 
directed at fulfilling the desires of an individual or individuals; and 
tends to abandon the person where such activity is absent. Paradoxically 
enough many individuals have speculated that the utopian condition for 
happiness exists where a minimum of human effort is required. This, 
however, does not prove to be true. The critical factor here is that 
some satisfaction of ends or desires are necessary for happiness. Only 
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where activity is present are such ends accomplished; the satisfying of 
the goals of others is never an effective substitute. 


Happiness then is goal-setting and goal-striving with ego-involvement 
present on the part of the individual. This in essence is the psychological 
structure of happiness. It would appear that only from this procedure 
does happiness emerge; irregardless of what the activity is or how it is 
accomplished. Several lines from Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra” seems 
to illustrate this concept: 


Now who shall arbitrate? 

Ten men love what I hate, 

Shun what I follow, slight what I receive; 
Ten, who in ears and eyes 

Match me: we all surmise, 

They this thing, and I that: 


Man does not simply do things at random, or locomote as we say 
psychologically; rather, he locomotes toward and away from certain 
goals (satisfactions or dissatisfactions, respectively). Some of these 
goals and satisfactions are unconscious in nature, to be sure. 

Let us consider the unconscious type of goal first. Recent experiments 
conducted by Mauserman illustrate some of these findings (15). In 
experiments studying the behavior of dogs with thyroid glands removed 
and babies with ricketts, it was found that following the removal of the 
gland and the presence of ricketts, the dogs and human infants respec- 
tively, would choose the appropriate substance necessary for life sus- 
tenance rejected previously by them. For the dogs, quite by accident 
they dipped their nose into the iodine-salt water solution which they 
rejected in preference to fresh water. For the infant, it was the cod-liver- 
oil in preference to fresh water. When the thyroid gland was removed, 
or when the ricketts were present, it is reasoned that a general feeling 
of dissatisfaction emerges. To resolve this dissatisfaction, general ran- 
dom and exploratory behavior ensues. Quite by accident the needed 
solution is hit-upon. The resultant satisfaction to the dog or infant is 
so gratifying that he has learned to repeat similar behavior, and which 
he proceeds to do as the need arises. Through this process of adapta- 
tion continued survival is insured. Both the dog and baby locomote 
toward unconscious goals which result in survival through satisfaction 
direction. 
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For conscious goals, the procedure is very similar. However, the 
random and trial-and-error response to the feeling of dissatisfaction is 
based on cognitively directed ones, and the satisfaction is largely a 
derivative of past experience of the individual. 

Any given response of an organism is always the result of goal-direc- 
tion where the psychglogical tension or disequilibrium is greatest. Con- 
versely, individuals respond where the greatest need is felt or sensed. 
When a need is partially fulfilled in one area, a second area might well 
reflect greater tension, and thus the resultant behavior would be a 
projection of the second area. Always, man has many goals operating 
at the same time, and often certain given activity contributes to more 
than one need or goal. 

The amount or degree of satisfaction is always proportional to the 
distance which the individual has progressed toward or away from the 
goal as tempered by the ego-involvement of the individual for the 
respective activity. Ego-involvement may be forced or free choice on 
the part of the person. 


Implications for Action 


The human being is said to be different from animals in that he is 
able to plan and envision his future actions. Under circumstances 
where man is unable to perform this function either because of his lack 
of experience or ability, he characteristically resorts to behavior less 
well organized. From the discussion contained in this article, it is 
evident that happiness is largely dependent upon effective planning. 

No builder would begin the construction of a home without some guide 
in the form of a plan or blue-print of the finished product. Engineers 
are accustomed to develop a model first and then a ‘prototype’ for 
evaluation, prior to the main production of expensive equipment. So 
the pilot in the preparation of a cross-country flight makes a ‘flight 
plan’ in which he draws a chart of the intended travel together with 
projected times of arrival at certain check-points along the way. 

In these respects man does not contribute to his own happiness as 
he might, and as we know that he can. Our research findings continue 
to support this theory as illustrated by the following: 


Life-Adjustment Courses throughout the public schools are essential 
to reduce the progressively increasing delinquency rate among our 
ms ; 














youth. Through these courses guidance and counseling is provided for 
the formation of life-goals of the individual, and orientation is ac- 
complished for his venture through transitional growth periods. 


Teaching or Instructional Procedures must follow effective student 
orientation and development of need. Retention and transfer of learn- 
ing activity from the class room learning activity to real life situations 
are based upon meaningful and understanding relationships acquired. 


Effective Psychological Therapy proceeds from the Ego-status toward 
the Ego-Ideal. Good mental health is dependent upon the presence and 
development of an acceptable ego-ideal on the part of the individual. 
Without this ideal for direction there can be no satisfactory therapy. 


Marital Happiness is dependent Upon the Presence of a Structure of 
Both Common and Individual Goals. The old adage “Marriage is a 
cooperative enterprise involving a certain amount of sharing of common 
problems” clearly indicates the need for common goals in a working 
marriage partnership. 

Happiness in Old Age is Dependent Upon the Presence of an Active 


Avocation. These avocations do not emerge without some attention to 
their development. Careful planning and development are essential. 
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What A resourceful teacher knows that training young people to 
become responsible members of American society is the first 
the task for the social studies. No society can safely ignore the 


necessity of teaching its youth the traditions, customs and laws, 


ideals and religion, as well as the basic skills of communication 

Resourceful and work, which hold that society together. 
Teacher ' To do this needed job a resourceful teacher must have new 
social studies texts. Not the traditional encyclopedic type 
Needs books, but books which reflect new research, which contain new 


teaching aids, which develop fresh points of view in pupils, 


to which present familiar ideas and ideals in writing + is 
stimulating and graphic. 
Know The new social studies program, MAN'S WAYS AND TIMES, 
for the elementary grades, is the program for our times. It 
about meets the need of the resourceful teacher and her pupils. It is 
o- long-looked-for, new, fundamental approach to the social 
Social studies. 
The titles and authors of this program are: Ways of Our Land, 
Studies by Clarence Woodrow Sorensen; Old Ways and New Ways, 
‘ays 
by Lewis Paul Todd and Kenneth S. Cooper; New Ways in the 
eae eee by Todd and Cooper; and World Ways, by Todd 
an oper. 
45 East I7th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
Silver Burdett Chicago @ Dallas @ San Francisco 
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Occupational Status 


ROGER R. KELSEY 
State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


OccuPATIONAL STATUS 

Why do young people make unrealistic occupational choices? Par- 
ental wishful thinking, the vocational choices of classmates, occupa- 
tional earnings, questionable advice from friends, and many other 
factors enter into the choices of youth. 

Occupational prestige and status affect the attitudes and choices of 
many youth. Studies reported by Sidney L. Pressey and F. P. Robinson 
(9), by Paul T. David (5), by M. Reed Bass (1), by the Minneapolis 
Tribune (8), by Lloyd J. Elias (7), by Howard M. Bell (3), by Homer 
P. Rainey (10), by James H. Bedford (2), and by many others all 
document the lack of realism in choosing an occupation. 

Undergraduate college students as well as high school youth show 
this same lack of realism. Improper choices at the college level are 
partially documented by many drop-out studies such as the U.S. Office 
of Education study. (11) 

Knowledge of occupational status is an important part of the back- 
ground for the counseling of these students. 

Studies of occupational status have been made in the northern states 
by D. G. Paterson in 1925 (6), by M. E. Deeg in 1946 (6), and by 
R. B. Cattell in 1942. (4) These studies show the status and ranking 
of occupations upon the basis of prestige. 

The rankings of previous studies have been based upon norm groups 
which did not account for age differences, sex differences, small town 
versus city differences, or for the differences based upon the rankings 
of southern people as compared to northern people. 

The occupations ranked in this study were the same as those in the 
Deeg and Paterson studies. (6) These occupational rankings were 
used so that both regional and time comparisons might be made. 

Norms hide individual differences of any one person. To show the 
degree of variation, the range of the rankings is given for all of the 
Peabody norms. The ranges, in addition to the rankings, still omit 
much of the total picture. 
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Several comments were noted as the rankings were being made by 
the people. Some students wondered, “How much does he make?” 
Some noted that (he) bossed so many people. Others said that (he) 
was always a “big shot.” Still other comments pertained to the amount 
of college education which was needed to get a particular job. Nearly 
one-tenth of the students noticed that an occupation was similar to that 
of their father, and promptly shifted some of the rankings. 

The value of occupational rankings is to give a general over-all 
picture. A high ranking by any. one student might have been on the 
basis of prestige, earnings, authority, or education. 

Separate norms were established upon an age basis to find if there 
was any influence of an older group upon the younger students. 























TABLE 1] 
Number of Rankings by Sex, Age, and College 
George Peabody Middle Tennessee 

Sex College State College 
3 (Age) 29 & Less 30 & Over Saker 29 & Less S, Total 
Men 70 44 25 139 
Women 77 18 19 114 
Total 147 62 44 253 





Two of the norm groups are small, but should at least indicate the 
direction of the rankings. In these two groups, any one ranking could 
shift fairly easily. This is indicated by the total of the rankings for 
civil engineer and lawyer by the nineteen women at Middle Tennessee 
State College. The totals were 100 for both occupations. The ranking 
of only one more person would upset this equality, and consequently 
change the ranking order of the occupations. 

The largest change in occupational ranking was that of banker, which 
dropped four places since 1925 and two and one-half places since 1946. 
Others dropped in ranking during that time, i.e., army captain and 
machinist. 

The occupations which raised in level of ranking were elementary 
school teacher, superintendent of schools, mail carrier, and motorman. 
Since these norms were taken at two colleges specializing in education 
and teacher training, a raise in the level of the elementary school teacher 
and of the superintendent of schools could be expected. 
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Other occupations shifted one or two ranks on the basis of the time 
comparisons, but this could easily have been a sampling difference. 

Many studies have documented the region from which the colleges 
draw their student population. In general, about ninety per cent of a 
student body comes from an area within fifty miles of the college. This 
is about maximum for a commuting distance. 

A far larger proportion of graduate students come from outside areas. 
For that reason, the older age groups in the Peabody norms are not 
so applicable when making regional comparisons. _ 

Upon the basis of these generalizations, commuting distance and 
ages of graduate students, it was assumed that the samplings of the 
Middle Tennessee State College represented a small town sampling. 
It was also assumed that the lower age group of the George Peabody 
College norms represented a large city sampling. 

There are two methods by which time differences may be compared. 
First, on the Peabody norms, the younger age groups may be com- 
pared to the older age groups. Second, the younger age groups of the 
Peabody norms or Middle Tennessee Siate College norms might be 
compared to the Deeg study of 1946 or the Paterson study of 1925. 

If the second method of comparing to the Paterson and Deeg studies 
is used, there might be a regional difference in the rankings. 

A comparison of the older age group Peabody norms with the Deeg 
and Paterson norms would give the best comparison between regions. 


TABLE 2 
Occupational Rankings by Men Twenty-nine and Under 














George Peabody Middle Tennessee 

College Rankings* State College 

Occupation Range Rankings** 
High Low Total Rank Total Rank 
Army Captain 2 25 638 7 167 7 
Banker 1 23 434 5 101 4 
Barber 13 23 1168 17 368 17 
Carpenter 4 20 979 15 377 16 
Civil Engineer 1 14 305 4 95 3 
Coal Miner 13 24 1356 22 525 22 
Ditch Digger 16 25 1604 25 602 25 
Electrician 5 23 903 12 290 10 
Elementary School Teacher 2 20 470 6 235 8 
Farmer 5 23 919 13 317 ll 
Foreign Missionary 1 25 714 8 166 6 
Grocer 9 21 832 9 365 15 
Hod Carrier 14 25 1472 23 580 24 
Insurance Agent 6 22 1181 18 237 9 








Janitor 17 25 1511 24 560 23 
Lawyer 1 7 257 3 108 5 
Machinist 6 20 851 10 318 12 
Mail Carrier 8 18 881 ll 339 13 
Motorman 15 22 1307 20 447 19 
Physician 1 7 171 l 47 1 
Plumber 5 23 1036 16 421 18 
Soldier 3 25 1232 19 448 20 
Superintendent of Schools 1 17 246 2 52 2 
Traveling Salesman « 6 25 940 14 357 14 
Truck Driver 10 24 1342 21 477 21 








* The number of rankings in the Peabody group was 70. 
** The number of rankings in the M.T.S.C, group was 25. 


Only two occupations differed in rank by over two places, and these 
were grocer and insurance agent. Young men in small towns think less 
of the grocer than young men in cities. At the same time, young men in 
small towns think more of insurance agents than do young men in cities. 


TABLE 3 


Occupational Rankings by Women Twenty-nine and Under 

















George Peabody Middle Tennessee 
College Rankings* State College 
Occupation Range Rankings** 
High Low Total Rank Total Rank 
Army Captain 3 23 671 9 138 7 
Banker 1 17 441 5 122 5 
Barber 7 24 650 8 268 16 
Carpenter 10 23 1140 16 202 9 
Civil Engineer 1 22 399 4 100 25 
Coal Miner 20 25 1575 22 368 21 
Ditch Digger 12 25 1844 25 458 25 
Electrician 4 19 872 ll 222 10 
Elementary Scool Teacher 1 19 505 6 160 8 
Farmer 5 24 1005 12 235 12 
Foreign Missionary 1 25 539 7 128 6 
Grocer 8 20 1094 14 261 14 
Hod Carrier 8 25 1785 23 439 24 
Insurance Agent 6 25 806 10 228 ll 
Janitor 19 25. 1786 24 421 23 
Lawyer 1 ) 276 2 100 2.5 
Machinist 7 21 1498 20 292 17 
Mail Carrier 7 21 1124 15 257 13 
Motorman 14 22, 1440 19 341 20 
Physician 1 3 109 1 32 1 
Plumber 3 25 1305 18 304 19 
Soldier 8 22 1197 17 264 15 
Superintendent of Schools 1 10 356 3 120 4 
Traveling Salesman 7 24 1053 13 300 18 
Truck Driver 13 24 1560 21 381 22 





* The number of rankings in the Peabody group was 77. 
** The number of rankings in the M.T.S.C. group was 19. 


The rankings of the young men in small town and in city groups were 
very similar with the exception of two occupations. The rankings of 
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the young women in small town and in the city groups had four occu- 
pations which showed differences of more than two rank places. These 
were barber, carpenter, machinist, and traveling salesmen. The young 
city women think less of the carpenter and machinist than the young 
women in a small town. The young city women think more of the barber 
and the traveling salesman than the young women in a small town. 



































TABLE 4 
Occupational Rankings by Men and Women Thirty and Over 
at George Peabody College 
Rankings by Men* Rankings by Women** 
Occupation Range Range 
High Low Total Rank High Low Total Rank 
Army Captain 2 25 376 7 4 20 138 8 
er 2 18 237 5 2 10 92 4 
Barber 10 23 777 19 15 23 353 21 
Carpenter 7 20 540 ll 10 22 273 16 
Civil Engineer 1 10 236 4 2 8 96 5 
Coal Miner 13 23 904 23 14 23 381 22 
Ditch Digger 13 25 1049 25 23 3 445 23 
Electrician 6 19 528 10 3 14 203 10 
Elementary School 
Teacher 1 12 258 6 1 10 117 6 
Farmer 3 18 481 8 4 19 199 9 
Foreign Missionary 1 25 482 9 2 19 134 7 
Grocer 7 24 613 13 10 18 249 14 
Hod Carrier 10 25 951 24 15 25 411 24 
Insurance Agent 8 25 580 12 9 19 212 ll 
Janitor 12 25 864 21 20 24 405 23 
Lawyer 1 17 209 3 1 8 74 3 
Machinist 10 20 617 14 8 18 256 15 
Mail Carrier 4 22 664 16 ll 19 247 13 
Motorman 15 23 872 22 14 21 317 19 
Physician 1 7 95 1 1 3 37 1 
Plumber 10 22 706 18 7 20 294 18 
Soldier 5 24 653 15 8 23 274 17 
Superintendent of Schools 1 6 109 2 1 12 66 2 
Traveling Salesman 6 25 680 17 7 22 232 12 
Truck Driver 12 24 821 20 12 23 343 20 
* The number of rankings of the men was 44. 
** The number of rankings of the women was 18. 
TABLE 5 
Summary of Occupational Rankings by Age and Sex 
Men Women 
Occupation 29 & Less 30 & More 29 & Less 30 & More 
Peabody Peabody Peabody Peabody 
Army Captain 7 7 9 8 
Banker 5 5 5 4 
Barber 17 19 8 21 
Carpenter 15 ll 16 16 
Civil Engineer 4 4 4 5 
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Coal Miner 22 23 22 22 
Ditch Digger 25 25 25 235 
Electrician 12 10 ll 10 
Elementary School Teacher 6 6 6 6 
Farmer 13 8 12 9 
Foreign Missionary 8 9 7 7 

rocer 9 13 14 14 
Hod Carrier 23 24 23 24 
Insurance Agent 18 12 10 ll 
Janitor “ 24 2) 24 23 
Lawyer 3 3 2 3 
Machinist 10 14 20 15 
Mail Carrier ll 16 15 13 
Motorman 20 22 19 19 
Physician 1 1 1 1 
Plumber 16 18 18 18 
Soldier 19 15 17 17 
Superintendent of Schools 2 2 3 2 
Traveling Salesman 14 17 13 12 
Truck Driver 21 20 21 20 





For the following comparisons based upon either age or sex, all 
occupational rankings will be considered substantially the same if the 
two rankings compared are within two places of each other. If there 
is a shift of three or more places, this will be noted. 

Younger men had less respect relatively than older men for the 
following occupations: Carpenter, Farmer, Insurance Agent, Janitor, 
and Soldier. At the same time, the younger men had more respect rela- 
tively than older men for the following occupations: Grocer, Machinist, 
Mail Carrier, and Traveling Salesman. 

Younger women had less respect relatively than older women for 
Farmer and Machinist. Younger women had more respect relatively 
than older women for Barber. 

Only the occupation of Farmer showed a change of direction for both 
men and women which was the same for both sexes. The percentage 
of people earning their living from farming has dropped about five 
per cent per decade from 1890 to 1950. The average age of younger 
men and women is about two decades less than the older men and 
women in this study. 

This would indicate that the chances of having contact with farming 
were about ten per cent less for the younger groups. 

The young women ranked Barber and Insurance Agent higher than 
the young men. The young men ranked Grocer, Mail Carrier, and 
Machinist higher than the young women. The young women showed a 
larger preference for the white collar occupations than the young men. 

Differences have been noted upon the basis of sex, age, size of town, 
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and region. However, the most important fact found in all of the norms 
is the degree of similarity between any two of the groupings. 

Occupational status is important to young people, but this importance 
is not substantially different from that of older people. 

The ranking or status of any one occupation depends upon the person 
doing the ranking. For counseling purposes, occupations might be 
described upon the basis of contributions to society. Each contributes 
to a greater or less degree. By choosing the good points, an occupation 
which is commensurate with a student’s abilities might be raised in its 
ranking level. 
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A Philosophy of Local School 


Administration 


LOYAL V. NORMAN 
Supervisor of Instruction, Grimes County, 
Navasota, Texas 


The Superintendent and the Board of Education 


The superintendent should be faithful and loyal to the school board. 
It is his obligation to execute the will of the board and to help it 
formulate policies. He makes recommendations and furnishes pro- 
fessional leadership, but the board is sovereign in acting on these recom- 
mendations. Therefore, the superintendent should not take offense if 
the board fails to approve the measures he recommends. In like manner, 
the board should refrain from infringing on the superintendent’s role 
of leadership in the field of applied administration. However, the wise 
superintendent will not too readily assume the defensive if his field 
of sovereignty is invaded occasionally. 

The chief business of the school is that of teaching*boys and girls. 
Therefore, the first great duty of the superintendent to the board is that 
of recommending capable teachers for employment. The chief ad- 
ministrator should go afield sometimes in search of the best. 

A second great responsibility of the superintendent is that of prepar- 
ing the budget. While the board has the responsibility of approving 
and adopting the budget, the actual craftsmanship of it is the handiwork 
of the superintendent and his staff. The budget should incorporate the 
best thinking of which the entire school personnel is capable. The 
superintendent must understand how to administer it after board ap- 
proval. The budget is the board’s educational plan for the year ex- 
pressed in terms of financial resources of the community and educational 
services and goods to be purchased. 


Organization and Supervision of the Faculty 


The good superintendent will be able to organize teachers so that 
each will eagerly accept every phase of his responsibility to the school 
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program. The presence of original leadership will contribute to a 
healthy climate, invoking the latent creativeness and particular abilities 
of every teacher. 


The chief administrator should possess qualities which clearly dis- 
tinguish him for the office which he holds. The faculty is entitled to 
leadership which emanates from a person of major qualifications. 
The superintendent can lead other capable persons only through the pos- 
session of superior ability, training, and experience. He should be able 
both to give and to take, to lead and to follow, to demand and to yield. 
He should come to the office of chief administrator with seasoned ex- 
perience as a successful classroom teacher and as a junior school ad- 
ministrator. Moreover, the prestige of the superintendency justifies the 
board in requiring this official to be an educated man in the basic fields 
and an expert in the field of school administration, particularly in view 
of the fact that so many members of the faculty now hold the master’s 
degree. 

A cardinal asset for the chief administrator to have is the ability to 
inspire and maintain the confidence of his subordinates. Far too often 
teachers have had their hopes raised only to be dispelled; promises 
have been violated almost as often as made. The ethics of a superin- 
tendent should be beyond reproach. 


Although the superintendent recommends teachers to the board for 
employment, he should invite junior administrators and supervisors 
to join him in their selection. He should delegate responsibility and 
commensurate authority to his subordinates. The superintendent acts 
in a liaison capacity in that he should represent faithfully the faculty 
to the board and in like manner he should give bona fide interpretation 
of board policies and actions to the faculty. 


The Superintendent and the Public 


A primary objective of the superintendent during his first year in the 
community should be that of getting acquainted widely, savoring the 
flavor of the community, and learning its folkways and history, identify- 
ing its possibilities and problems. 

On some community issues the superintendent should be as silent 
as an angel on a tombstone while on others he should declare himself 
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clearly. He will need the disposition to make friends readily, to listen 
sympathetically, and to understand people. 

The chief administrator should understand how to work behind the 
scene, be a successful public speaker, and have experience in writing 
for publication and in working with the press. Happy will be the su- 
perintendent who has learned to meet success and failure with poise. 
The pressure of immediate events will not detract him from long range 
values. 
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Attractively informal in style and tone, interesting 
and intelligible to young people, this new textbook 
[ ls covers not only the traditional subject-matter of high 
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Selective Admission to 
Elementary Education 


TED WILSON BOOKER 
Valdosta State College, Georgia 


SELECTIVE ADMISSION TO ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Increasing the Supply of Qualified Teachers 
Through A Plan of Selective Admission 


Never in the history of modern education has there been such a de- 
mand as we now have for well trained elementary teachers. In 1949- 
1950, 22,460 persons were graduated from four-year college courses 
in elementary education. On the other hand, for the school year 1949- 
1950, 103,000 new elementary teachers were needed to staff the public 
schools of the nation. Even without regard to increasing enrollments, 
no state in 1949 was preparing a sufficient number of elementary 
teachers to meet the needs of normal replacement. In fact, information 
from forty-two states revealed that only 26.6 per cent of the number of 
elementary teachers needed for normal replacements were completing 
teacher education courses of four or more years. For the year 1952-53 
the elementary schools of this country needed 160,000 new teachers, 
but only 32,000 were graduated (in 1952) from the colleges and uni- 
versities of the nation. While the supply of new graduates in Elementary 
Education was somewhat larger this past year, with a total of 35,088 
four-year trained teacher candidates (6.26 per cent less than the 37,430 
produced by the colleges in 1953), the demand was also greater.’ The 
need is not only great at the present, but all indications are that the vast 
difference between the supply of teachers and the demands of public 
education will be even wider during the coming years unless new and 
more effective recruitment procedures are developed.’ 





* Education of Elementary School Personnel, The Southern Association’s Cooperative 
S in Elementary Education, Harold Drummond, Editor, Southern Association of Colleges 
and ndary Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, 1951, page 6. 

*“Teacher Forecast For The Public Schools,” The Journal of Education, Report of the 
Research Division of the National Education Association, March 1953, pp. 53-58. 

* The 1954 Teacher Supply and Demand Report, Report of the Seventh Annual National 
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The consensus among many leaders in Education is that perhaps the 
surest way to make the profession attractive to the most capable young 
men and women students entering college today is through a selective re- 
cruitment procedure. Typical of the comments now being made in educa- 
tional circles is the following statement taken from the recent publication, 
Education of Elementary School Personnel, of The Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools’ “Cooperative Study in Elementary 
Education”: “No substantial improvement (in the teacher supply prob- 
lem) can be expected, however, until more young people desire to enter 
collegiate programs which prepare them for elementary school teaching 
and until a program of selection eliminates those who do not possess the 
personal, intellectual, and social qualities requisite for higher quality 
teaching.”* As long as institutions preparing teachers accept and grad- 
uate those students who are unable to qualify intellectually and aca- 
demically for training in the other major professions, the brightest 
young people, as a general rule, want no part of teaching as a life’s 
work. Paradoxically as it might appear, there is little evidence to sup- 
port the belief that in times of shortages the profession should lower 
admission standards and certification requirements. On the contrary, 
it follows that those professional groups with strict admissions policies 
attract the most capable individuals, its practitioners are most ade- 
quately paid by the public for their services, and more candidates 
apply for entrance to the training programs than the profession can 
accommodate. Admission requirements consisting solely of good moral 
character and a minimum satisfactory academic grade average per- 
petuates mediocrity in public education. A large percentage of our 
public school teachers are lower in intelligence, breadth of culture, and 
general education than many of the youngsters they are attempting to 
teach. While it has been facetiously said, frequently with more than a 
modicum of truth, that “those who can’t, teach,” this must cease to be 
the case. If today’s children are tomorrow’s leaders, if today’s children 
are to control the destiny of tomorrow’s world, the attitudes, apprecia- 
tion, understanding, and skills necessary for this leadership must be 
developed in classrooms taught by the very best products of America’s 
institutions of higher learning. 





Teacher Supply and Demand Study, Prepared by The Research Division, National Education 
Association, Washington, 1954, page 5. 
* Education of Elementary School Personnel, page 9. 
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Who should be permitted to enter a program of teacher preparation? 


In addition to the prime requisite of high intellectual ability and 
excellence of scholarship many other factors must be considered in 
evaluating a student’s potential value to the teaching profession. To 
determine the multiple prerequisites for admission to and retention in a 
teacher training program, an opinionnaire study was made involving a 
randomly sampled group of 162 experienced classroom teachers, recent 
four-year graduates in education, instructional supervisors, and school 
administrators. These persons were asked to list the factors which they 
thought should be considered, or the prerequisites which they thought 
should be met (by, for example, the beginning of the student’s junior 
year in college) before a person might be admitted to a professional 
program of teacher preparation. The results of the study indicated that 
this group of school people believed that there were nine areas of con- 
sideration which should be involved in a selective admissions program. 
These traits, characteristics, or abilities are shown in Table I with the 
frequency with which they were mentioned by the participants in this 
investigation. 


TABLE [| 


PRE-REQUISITES TO ADMISSION TO PROGRAMS 
OF TEACHER PREPARATION 


“An analysis of admission considerations recommended 
by 162 teachers, supervisors, and school administrators” 








Factors To Be Considered Frequency of Mention 

Personality traits 101* 

Moral Character, Conduct 59 

Love of Children: Love of People 55 

Sincere Desire to Teach ge 
Physical Fitness 4l 
Scholastic Ability 35 
Breadth of Interests 32 
Speech—English Usage 21 
Emotional Maturity & Stability 17 





* One hundred forty-seven comments suggested by 101 respondents. 


** Twenty-one participants suggested techniques or ways of noting or determining the 
“sincerity of purpose” of the prospective teacher candidate. 
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Personality Traits 


A pleasing personality appears to be the most important attribute 
of a successful teacher. One hundred and one of 162 participants in 
this study submitted 147 statements concerning personality. The state- 
ments, when classified or grouped, revealed 10 personality traits, quali- 
ties or characteristics. These factors, in the order of their frequency 
were: 


. Ability to “get along” (work and think cooperatively) with others. 
Patience 

. Leadership Qualities 

Sense of Humor 

Understanding and sympathy (personal warmth) 

Punctuality 

Adaptability 

Intellectual curiosity 

Industry (“Hard Working”) 


. Perserverance (“Stickability”). 


SOPI ANP SNe 


a 


Moral Character, Conduct 


Moral and spiritual factors are highly significant elements in a selec- 
tive admissions plan. Thirty-six per cent of the participants in this study 
submitted recommendations demanding high moral standards of charac- 
ter, conduct and behavior, honesty, and sincere religious or spiritual 
beliefs of the candidate desiring to be admitted to a program of teacher 
preparation. 


Love of Children 


A love of children and the desire to teach continue as important 
factors to be considered in a selective admissions program. Typical 
comments, in this connection, had to do with a candidate’s love and con- 
cern for the welfare not only of children but humanity in general. The 
reminder that teaching was a social service heavily saturated the re- 
marks concerning “A Love of Children” as well as the following quality, 
“Sincere Desire to Teach.” To say merely that one “loved children” 
did not appear sufficient to the participants in the study. The comments 
suggested that a desirable teacher candidate would “recognize the good 
in each child” and expect, through previous experiences, to receive real 
personal pleasure and satisfaction from association with school age 
youngsters. 
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Sincere Desire to Teach 


Sincerity of purpose was of great concern to the teachers and other 
school people involved in this project. Not only did 52 persons state 
that no student should be fully admitted to a teacher training program 
until definitiveness of purpose had been reasonably determined, but 21 
participants suggested ways of helping the student make a clear cut 
vocational decision. A majority of the 2] suggestions involved “ob- 
servations” —prospective teacher trainees should “sit-in” on many dif- 
ferent public school classes before attempting to make a definite decision 
concerning teaching. As a result of these numerous observations the 
student should have some notion, at the time of making application 
for admission to the program of teacher preparation, of the level of 
public education at which he wants to teach as well as some under- 
standing of the characteristics of the children of that particular age 
group. Another technique to reasonably assure the candidate that he 
sincerely does or does not want to teach is his successful completion, 
prior to full admission, of an “Introduction to Education” course, re- 
plete with many observations. 


Physical Fitness 


The physical demands on a teacher were recognized by 41° respon- 
dents. Candidates may be excluded from a program of teacher edu- 
cation should they possess physical defects which are uncorrectable or 
physical defects to which the student has been unable to make an 
emotional or personal adjustment. 


Scholastic Ability 


The prospective teacher trainee should be expected to possess not an 
average scholastic record, but an “Above the average rating” in mental 
ability as evidenced by scholastic achievement and tests of mental 

‘maturity. 


Breadth of Interests 


Participation by the candidate in youth organizations, co-curricular 
activities in secondary school and college, and previous leadership ex- 
periences in church groups, and community affairs, especially those 
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involving young children, should be given much consideration in de- 
termining whether or not the student should receive training as a 
teacher. 


Speech—English Usage 


A workable, functional knowledge of English grammar and usage 
were thought to be not only “tools in teaching” but tools in learning to 
be a teacher. Closely related to English usage, to the extent that the two 
elements were combined as a single prerequisite, is a “freedom from 
major speech defects” or speech defects which are not correctable. 


Emotional Maturity and Stability 


The ninth prerequisite, in the order of frequency of mention by the 
participants in this study, concerned the mental health of the pros- 
pective teacher candidate. Seventeen persons offered suggestions rela- 
tive to the importance of admitting to the program of teacher preparation 
only those students showing evidences of emotional maturity and 
stability. 


Conclusion 


College teachers and administrators must now undertake the urgent 
task of devising instruments of measurement and selective procedures 
which will be effective in implementing such a comprehensive guidance 
program in teacher education. The present generally accepted admis- 
sions criteria of “satisfactory college grades” and an expressed “desire 
to teach” must be supplemented by other qualitative and discriminatory 


requisites more in keeping with the actual requirements for successful 
teaching. 

















Techniques of Teaching 
Library Science 


THELMA EATON 
University of Illinois Library School 


To some readers it may seem that an article which discusses the 
different techniques which may be used by teachers in library schools 
is scarcely worth reading, but to others the need for such an article 
may be evident. The student who remarked that she would like to 
send her library school teachers to the College of Education until they 
learned how to make lesson plans would agree that an article on this 
subject is long overdue. Many of the students who complain about 
the courses they take in library school might be surprised if it were 
pointed out to them that they are not complaining about the subject 
matter of the course, but about the presentation of the material. 


It is not to be assumed from these statements that library school 
teaching is any worse than any other college teaching. It may be true 
that many of the people who are teaching in library schools have had 
no particular preparation for the work of teaching but that does not 
mean that they are any less ready for the task than are those college 
teachers who have been trained as research specialists, rather than as 
teachers. This paper does not offer any new or startling approach to 
the business of teaching; it merely discusses some of the methods of pre- 
senting material which are used in library school classes. Many people 
will subscribe to the belief that teachers are born not made, but even 
they will admit that the teacher who gives some attention to the best 
means of securing a desired result will do a better job than the teachers 
who have not considered methods of teaching. 


Various techniques are used in library schools today, exactly as 
various techniques are used in other college classes. Various techniques 
should be used. The content of library science is sufficiently varied that 
it allows for different approaches. The most healthy situation exists 
when the teacher recognizes the various techniques and adopts for a 
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given class the kind of presentation that will best accomplish the aims 
of that course. The worst condition that can possibly exist is present 
when a single pattern of teaching is found throughout the whole pro- 
gram of the library school. | 


The devices and techniques used in teaching library school courses 
can be arranged in three separate categories, each of which includes a 
variety of methods which attempt to achieve a single aim. The first group 
includes methods used in the classroom to present material that is to be 
mastered by all members of the class. The second group includes the 
methods used by individual students to learn for themselves, outside 
the classroom, the body of knowledge which is required of all members 
of the class. The third group is concerned with means of learning spe- 
cial material which is directly related to the general material, but is not 
knowledge that is considered essential for all members of the class. 


The oldest means of presenting material in the classroom is the lec- 
ture. This seems to have fallen in ill repute in our time and to have 
been replaced to a large extent by other teaching devices. Present day 
teachers may have dispensed with the lecture method simply because 
of the great amount of work involved in the preparation of good lec- 
tures. If students express disapproval for this method of instruction 
they are probably expressing dissatisfaction with lectures of inferior 
quality rather than with the method itself. Some library school teachers 
have advocated the use of lectures by specialists for the different areas 
of human knowledge that must be known to the library school student. 
Such a program tends to become a collection of independent bits which 
are not merged into a unified course. Students have very definite 
opinions as to how lectures should be presented and what the content 
should be. They object to lectures by visiting speakers if these lectures 
constitute the bulk of the course because the course which is taught 

‘in this way lacks unity. They also object to lectures which consist of 
material identical with that found in the assigned readings. They object 
to lectures which are read without lifting the eyes from the written 
notes, and they object to rambling, disjointed remarks that get no place. 
Their objections seem reasonable. They are merely asking that the 
lecture be as good as a speech, and that the series of lectures contribute 
to a whole program. 


Another classroom procedure that is even more difficult to do satis- 
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factorily is guided discussion. Here the teacher has a carefully planned 
program which enables him to induce his students to think and to ex- 
press their thoughts. Careful organization of the work of the class hour 
is essential if the discussion is to be kept at a thought-provoking level. 
There is always danger that such a session will deteriorate into mere 
expression of personal opinion which has no basis in theory or practice. 
Certainly this will happen if the teacher fails to outline what he hopes 
to accomplish during the session. 


Lecture and guided discussion are the most common methods of con- 
ducting college classes but there are a number of other techniques which 
are introduced from time to time. Working periods, short tests, com- 
mittee reports, reports by individuals, motion pictures and recordings 
are all used under certain conditions. Certain types of work lend 
themselves to working periods. In any course that aims to teach mas- 
tery of techniques or familiarity with tools, a teacher can learn much 
of the progress of students by watching them work for a period. It is 
easier to help a student learn correct procedure at an early point than 
to correct faulty use at a later time. Short tests which can be discussed 
within the period, or at the next meeting of the class can serve the same 
purpose as working drills. Such tests are designed for teaching not for 
evaluation and can be used by the teacher to determine what points 
have not been grasped. He can then decide which material must be 
presented again to the whole class and which should be given to the 
individual students. Such tests are valuable to students in pointing 
out their weaknesses. They are not to be confused with the final tests 
which must serve to evaluate the student’s work. Committee work seems 
to have thrust itself forward from the group-dominated elementary 
school to the graduate school. Students are generally dissatisfied with 
committee work that must be used to provide basic material which all 
members of the class are supposed to learn. One group, which felt that 
no student committee knew enough to provide the class with information 
covering a big area of book knowledge which all students were sup- 
posed to master, coined the expression “the pooling of ignorance.” 
Students who have participated in committee work agree that they learn 
the part they prepare, but learn relatively little of the work prepared 
by other members of their committee, or other members of the class. 
The use of special reports by individual members of the class to cover 
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the work that is required information for all members of the class meets 
the same criticisms as committee reports. Individual reports on special 
topics, which provide supplementary material on the subject under dis- 
cussion are considered favorably by students. Such reports tend to show 
special applications of a theory and make the work more vital. Re- 
cently there has been an increase in the use of films and recordings 
in class periods. It is difficult to understand why college teachers, 
and particularly graduate level teachers, feel that a movie or a recorded 
lecture is an improvement over other methods of presenting material. 
Visual materials have been provided in library schools since their in- 
ception and it is doubtful if the present offering, presented by large 
and expensive machines serve any better than the earlier visual aids. 
A motion picture may take ten times as long to make a point as a 
lecturer with a piece of chalk and a blackboard and should be used 
primarily for subjects that need to be portrayed by action rather than 
by words. Recordings should be used when it is important to reproduce 
not only the words of the original but the exact sound of those words 
as well, 


The techniques used by the student outside the classroom to do his 
own learning are fewer in number than the techniques of presentation 
and require less discussion. In the main there are three kinds of work 
given him: reading assignments in a textbook, reading assignments 
from a reading list, and problems to be completed by using the tools 
and materials of the course. The textbook, like the lecture, has fallen 
into ill repute, but a good textbook is a very useful item although it 
can not be used alone. The skilful teacher who discusses a subject in 
class without using the words or examples of the textbook can use as- 
signed readings in the textbook to provide the repetition that is some- 
times necessary in the learning process. One library school textbook 
was written at the request of students who insisted that they needed 
something to refer to after they had left the classroom. Textbooks 
should be concerned with theory and principles, not with practice. The 
reading list might well be designated as the most popular teaching 
method now used in library schools. It has undoubted value at certain 
levels but it has been abused. Expecting students to read extensively 
from a long reading list is not always desirable. In certain courses it 
might be better for the student to grasp basic principles before he begins 
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to read how various libraries have handled certain situations. Lacking 
background knowledge and understanding of theory, a student is unable 
to judge the quality of the practice. The use of problems as a means 
of teaching library work has a long and honorable history. Since some 
things can best be learned by doing the problem method is far more 
satisfactory than discussion for certain subjects. If problems are used 
less than in the early schools it may be because of the burden to the 
teacher of preparing and correcting problems. Teachers know that a 
reference book which answered a question will be remembered, but the 
author’s statement of aim which appears in the foreword may be for- 


gotten unless a certain question was used to show that the author had 
followed through in his plans. 


In the library schools of an earlier day it was considered desirable 
to provide all graduates with a common body of information. In these 
schools the text book, the reading list, the problems, and the lecture 
were the most common devices. Today the body of information re- 
quired of all graduates is smaller and individuals investigate subjects 
of special interest to them. Thus a single student may be the only 
person who will acquire certain knowledge. Even if he reports to the 
class he will pass on to the other students only a small part of what 
he has learned. His work may be in the form of special reports, special 
studies, special projects, or term papers. He may do his work as an 
assignment in a class. A special problem or a special project may be 
substituted for class work. His individual work may be a thesis offered 
in partial fulfillment of the requirement for a degree. The one thing 
the teacher must consider in assigning special reports of this sort is 
the value to the student. Since this does not represent material that is 
considered essential for the student group as a whole, it must be meas- 
ured by its value to the individual concerned. 


All of the techniques mentioned here have certain values. The 
criticisms which are made of teaching methods may be the result of 
using a technique inappropriate for the end that is to be accomplished. 
Students express themselves as desiring for those subjects which are 
required of all the class the following techniques: well prepared and 
well presented lectures by the teacher of the class; good guided- 
discussion based on readings done by all members of the class; short 
reading lists of supplementary works which provide material in addition 
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to that presented in class lecture; and adequate practice in doing those 
things which can be learned only by repeated doing. This practice may 
be outside preparation or part of a working period in class. Students 
do not want to be dependent on student committees for learning basic 
material. They feel that reports on supplementary material may have 
a place but should consume only a limited portion of time and should 
serve to provide broader understanding of subject matter already pre- 
sented by one of the general methods. 


The use of films and recordings meets with singularly little ap- 
proval from the students. They consider the periods devoted to the 
showing of motion picture films as a time to sleep. Likewise they feel 
that a recorded lecture is a poor substitute for a real speaker, and no 
doubt realize that the machine can not watch the class and repeat a 
phrase that someone has missed, or amplify an explanation that failed 
to register with the audience. Oddly enough students speak with more 
approval of some of the films which are scheduled for periods outside 
of the class hour. Such films may be attended or not as the students 
desire and they may feel that that enables them to select the films which 
will be useful to them. Some things lend themselves to film presentation, 
as for example bookmobile service, the printing of books, and various 
activities around the library. The recording machine may be a valuable 
piece of equipment for many things other than the recording of lectures. 
One school uses it to record story telling practice and then plays back 
the recording so that the student can hear his presentation. 


Other kinds of visual materials which can be incorporated directly 
into the work of a class period, instead of being used as a substitute 
for a lecture or discussion, meet with favor. Film strips are especially 
useful since one frame can be projected for an indefinite period of time 
while questions are answered. The catalogers have always recognized 
the importance of the visual approach. Whether the teacher of the 
course uses a collection of L.C. cards to illustrate A.L.A. rules, as 
Margaret Mann did, or a manual which shows the forms of cards does 
not matter. It has been recognized that students can grasp matters of 
style much more easily from samples than from words. Many catalog- . 
ing teachers continue to use sample cards rather than to attempt pro- 
jection of cards on a screen. There is no proof that a card shown on a 
screen makes any better sample than a card shown on a piece of paper. 
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Indeed some students find it difficult to translate the large image pro- 
jected on a screen into terms of a small card. A cataloging class would 
have a delightful and profitable time making either a film strip or a 
short motion picture showing the route taken by a book from order 
to shelving, but it has not been proved that a later class viewing such 
a strip would gain anything from it that they could not get from written 
statements. 


Just as certain techniques are not suitable for all purposes so they 
are not suitable for all levels of work. It should be remembered that 
the committee assignment and the heavy use of films belong to the ele- 
mentary school and the junior high school although they may serve 
certain needs elsewhere. The value at the graduate level should be 
limited. A generalization as to how techniques change as they are ap- 
plied at different levels of work might state that at the beginning level 
much of the presentation should come from the teacher who is responsi- 
ble for introducing the student to an entirely different and new field. 
As the student progresses to the second stage he can use his basic 
knowledge to guide him in his search for more information. Finally 
he comes to the last stage in which he pursues his search for the answer 
to specific questions in which he alone is interested. 


These levels are not to be taken as representing undergraduate work, 
master’s level work, and doctoral work, because they do not fall into 
such a pattern. Even though the library course may begin at the under- 
graduate level, there will be courses at the graduate level which demand 
the beginning approach. The teacher must present the material, pro- 
vide the specified readings which will supplement the class presentation, 
and provide practice to further emphasize what has been taught. It must 
be recognized that certain techniques will not be suitable at the begin- 
ning level. For example the long reading list is an unsatisfactory tech- 
nique for a beginning class which is not yet equipped to separate the 
important items from the unimportant. The use of long reading lists 
was developed to show a wide range of opinion about certain con- 
troversial subjects. The library school student is not ready to study 
various points of view until he has acquired a familiarity with his new 
field. Give him basic facts and an understanding of librarianship and 
then let him examine the broader literature of the field. There should 
be no indoctrination in early courses; they should merely be factual 
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presentations of existing conditions. How frustrating it must be to try 
to go through the maze of material which appears on a reading list 
attempting to learn what the new professional school believes. Let the 
student get some preliminary courses behind before he is subjected to 
reading lists. Once begun the study of the literature of the field con- 
tinues until the student finishes the highest degree. Always he is search- 
ing to determine what men believe about libraries, what they do in 
libraries, and what they hope the future holds for libraries. 


When supplementary readings, special reports, term papers, etc. 
are made part of a course it must be determined exactly what part they 
play in the total program. The general plan of the course must be 
determined before the special work required of the student is laid out. 
If the student is expected to read regularly from a long reading list it 
must be decided if any other preparation is to be required of him. If 
the reading is the only requirement what will be done to determine if 
the student has learned what is necessary from the reading. Will class 
discussion be based on the reading? Will the student be tested on the 
reading? If a term paper is required in a course the teacher should 
have a clear idea of the relationship of the term paper to the total 
course. He might also consider if the paper, which involves con- 
siderable expenditure of time on form of presenting material, is essen- 
tial. He might do well to determine if the learning process could be 
accomplished by other means, for example by means of oral reports 
which require as much study, but less work in preparing for presenta- 
tion. One library school which offers a total of 29 graduate courses in 
library science requires term papers in 18 of them. As a result students 
may write four or five lengthy papers each term. In some classes stu- 
dents report on assigned topics eath week. These reports require 
considerable time for preparation and it should be considered whether 
students can be asked to work on a term paper in addition to the weekly 
investigation. The seminar method which was first associated with 
the idea of individual study for the student placed the responsibility 
for preparation of the weekly work on the professor. He lectured, 
usually about his own specialty. Students had no preparation to make 
but could spend their time doing research in a chosen field. By the 
last half of the term the research was far enough along that they were 
able to report briefly on it to the class. Their work for the term was 
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found in the written paper which they submitted but it must be made 
clear that they had no other preparation to make during the term. The 
programs which call for small investigations each week which are re- 
ported in class but are not presented in written form are especially 
suitable for certain subject in library science which have many facets 
that students need to explore. Courses which are conducted as straight 
lecture courses with tests over the material presented in the lecture us- 
ually demand papers to supplement the lectures and to provide the 
student with some topic for investigation. A number of courses have 
replaced the single long paper with several short assignments which 
are more valuable to the student than the single long paper would be. 


There are some courses which are wholly research courses. Here the 
paper is the only record of the accomplishment of the student. Some 
of the papers done for original research are theses or dissertations; 
others are projects or reports of studies of problems. They scarcely 
enter into the considerations of this paper since they are usually not a 
part of course work. 


It is doubtful if the library schools ever consider the desirability 
of setting up courses which demand different teaching techniques, but 
it might be well if they did plan their work so that all kinds of teaching 
could be used. If it is assumed that the first courses are designed to 
introduce the students to a new field it will be accepted that much of 
the work in these courses will be presented in the classroom and that 
assigned readings in a textbook or from short reading lists will be used 
together with certain small problems and practical projects designed 
to provide experience. The courses in the master’s year will fall into 
four categories. There will be one large group in which the work of 
certain areas, such as reference and cataloging, will be taught by 
means of practical problem lectures, and readings in current literature. 
There will be daily assignments that require from three to five hours of 
preparation. There will be no term papers but there may be short papers 
and reports. In the second group will be the lecture courses, such as 
history of the book and history of libraries. Such courses will require 
either long formal reports or long formal papers. Grades will usually 
be determined from the paper and examinations. In the third group 
the student attempts individual research. The classes during the first 
part of the term are lectures. During the last part of the term the stu- 
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dents report on their research. However, this type of course could have 
periods devoted to guided discussion instead of lecture. The fourth 
category consists of the classes in which each student does a minor 
investigation each week and reports on it to the other members of the 
class. These are categories to be found in the master’s year but there 
are also four categories to be found in the doctoral work. The first three 
are identical with the last three of the master’s program and the fourth 
is devoted to individual study culminating in a dissertation. 

In conclusion it should be stated that this article does not intend 
to imply that excellent teaching techniques alone will produce good 
classes. The preparation of a lecture implies extensive knowledge on 
the part of the teacher. Knowledge is also required in guiding a dis- 
cussion, preparing assignments and drills that will teach a person to 
use the materials which librarians must know. The teacher’s knowledge 
must be far greater than the content of the course he is attempting to 
teach. Teachers in library schools must have broad knowledge of the 
whole field of library science and they must have areas of specialization 
within library science. The advanced work offered by any school must 
reflect the special preparation of the members of the faculty of that 
school. Certain courses are basic in any program of library education 
and they must be taught. But the specialized courses which appeal 
primarily to the advanced students working for a second or third de- 
gree in library science will reflect the preparation of the teachers on 
the faculty and will vary from school to school, and will vary in a 
single school as the teaching personnel changes. Students seeking ad- 
vanced work will thus select schools which offer courses which appeal 
to them. This is the normal procedure for graduate students throughout 
the country. They seek the teachers who offer what they want. 
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Biography 


PearE, CATHERINE OQ. John Wool- 
man: Child of Light. Vanguard, 1954. 
254p. $3.00. 

A very readable biography of the famous 
Quaker whose journal has become a classic. 
The author is very sympathetic with | her sub- 
ject and writes in an easy style. The book 
contains an excellent bibliography. 


Witte, Eva K. Nothing is Dripping 
on Us. Little, 1954. 308p. $3.75. 

A delightful autobiographical account of 
how the author and her husband found fun 
and adventure in their life together. The 
easy style helps the reader to share the ex- 
periences. 


Children’s Literature 


ALLEN, Merritt P. Wilderness Way. 
Longmans, 1954. 246p. $2.75. 

A story of New France centered around 
the explorations of La Salle. A good library 


reference for young readers. 


Bei, JERROLD. Shoeshine Boy. Mor- 
row, 1954. 48p. $2.00. 

Combination of large type, numerous illus- 
trations which closely follow the text, and 
interesting, plausible story makes this good 
reading material for the first three grades. 





Bisnop, Curtis. Larry Leads Off. 
Steck, 1954. 149p. $2.00. 


Exciting ball games and happenings make 
interesting reading for sports lovers, as Larry 
Scott fights for his place on the team. The 
story is well written for young readers. 


BLEEKER, SONIA. Seminole Indians. 
Morrow, 1954. 156p. $2.00. 


This is the seventh in a series of stories 
of Indian tribes by the same author. Chil- 
dren will enjoy this story of the travels, the 
wars and life in Florida forests and swamps 
by the determined Seminole people. 


Bowen, Rosert S. Infield Spark. - 
Lothrop, 1954. 187p. $2.50. 


An interesting book any _ school boy 
and many sports minded girls will enjoy. 
It supplies generous helpings of both humor 
and pathos the average boy fully under- 
stands. It is simply, yet interestingly written. 


Brapy, Rita G. Jane Cameron, . 
Schoolmarm. Abelard-Schuman, 1954. 
203p. $2.50. 


This is a career novel based on the teach- 
ing profession. High school students will 
enjoy the “problems and their solutions” en- 
countered by a beginning teacher as she 
starts her work in a small-town school. 
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Brown, Guiapys E. Tico Bravo, 
Shark Hunter. Little, 1954. 132p. 
$2.50. 


A 14-year-old boy’s dream of sailing with 
his captain father to hunt sharks comes true 
in an unusually well written story which 
gives adults as well as young thrill-hunters 
an excellent picture of a little-known trade 
in the waters off the Costa Rican coast. A 
knowledge of the facts combined with an 
understanding of adolescent boys give the 
tale an authentic ring. « 


Brown, Marcaret W. Willie’s Ad- 
ventures. W. R. Scott, 1954. 68p. 
$2.00. 

Three puckishly enchanting little stories 
of Willie’s little animal, Willie’s pockets 
and Willie’s walk reveal the familiar charm 
of this well-loved author’s earlier tales for 
children. Crockett Johnson’s quaint illustra- 
tions are perfectly in keeping with the spirit 
of the stories. The very young reader will 
be delighted. 


Buntain, Rutu J. Birthday Story. 
Holiday, 1953. Unp. $2.00. 

A small girl in a new town can be very 
lonely, but when Lucy Lee finds a lost birth- 
day present, she decides she must do certain 
things about it. Children beginning to read 
for themselves will enjoy finding out what 
she did. 


CARPENTER, FRANCES. Canada and 
Her Northern Neighbors. 3d _ ed. 
American Book, 1953. 447p. $2.16. 


This geographical reader also includes 
some treatment of the history of Canada. 


Cavanna, Betty. Love, Laurie. 
Westminster Press, 1953. 190p. $2.50. 
An appealing book for the recreational 


reading of teen-agers. 


Cuapin, Eart V. Heavy Water. 
Abelard-Schuman, 1954. 192p. $2.50. 


Adventures of three teen-age boys on a 
Minnesota canoe trip. Vigorous. 


Childhood of Famous Americans 
Series. Susan Anthony, by HELEN 
MonsELL. Francis Marion, by Wi1- 
LIAM O. STEELE. Betsy Koss, by ANN 
Wert. Bobbs, 1954. 192p. $1.75. 

Imaginative tales about the childhood of 
famous Americans, written to catch the in- 
terest of the 8-to-ll-year-old. Hardly authen- 
tic biographical material, except for what is 
telescoped into the last chapters of each 
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book, but might serve as introduction to the 
biographies for the middle elementary 
grades. 


Ciapp, Estecte B. Laurie. Double- 
day, 1953. 255p. $2.50. 


A book involving horses for the middle ele- 
mentary grades—Is there a more popular 
subject? A ten-year-old girl shares the spot- 
light with a horse and her family. 


Cotsy, Carro.i B. Air Drop. Dan- 
ger Fighters. Ships of Our Navy. Sub- 
marine. Coward-McCann, 1953. 48p. 
ea. $1.00 ea. 


Air Drop is a wonderful account of the 
history and present uses of the parachute. It 
is excellently illustrated with photographs. 
All age groups will enjoy it. 

Danger Fighters, Ships of Our Navy, and 
Submarine are well illustrated and informa- 
tive books about the ships of the navy. Every- 
one will find them interesting. 


Corsett, Mary K. Girl of Urbino. 
Abelard, 1953. 223p. $2.50. 


This is a beautifully written tale of six- 
teenth century Italy which gives a vivid and 
detailed account of customs of that day. It 
has a thread of romantic interest as well as 
action, suspense and drama throughout which 
should appeal to youth of today. 


Decker, Duane. Mister Shortstop. 
Morrow, 1954. 185p. $2.50. 


Andy Pearson drifts around for four years 
in big league baseball without making a 
real place for himself. In an unexpected 
chance to prove his skill he regains faith in 
himself and proves that he is material for top 
short stop. A slow moving story but one that 
has good baseball atmosphere that will please 
the junior high school reader. 


DeuKeEs, Evetyn S. Pink Ballet 
Slippers. Bobbs, 1954. 202p. $2.50. 


Will appeal primarily to a child interested 
in the ballet, as the rather slight story is fre- 
quently subordinated to descriptions and 
diagrams of steps and positions. It is not 
surprising to learn that the author has her- 
self been a professional ballerina. Upper 
elementary level. 


Dickerson, Roy E. Into Manhood. 
Association Press, 1954. 116p. $2.00. 


A general treatment of sex development 
and sexual morality for adolescent boys. 
Probably would prove helpful to boys in their 
early teens, although it is somewhat evasive 
on many points of deep concern to this age 
group. 














Dickson, MarRGUERITE. Bramble 
Bush. Longmans, 1954. 270p. $2.00. 


Mary Elizabeth’s maladjustment and dis- 
content vanished when she rose to the chal- 
lenge of a great problem in a blind girl, who 
was being smothered by the kindness of her 
misguided family. How Mary Elizabeth 
grew up in a few months by overcoming her 
own variety of blindness, makes a story of 
absorbing interest, which should have strong 
appeal for the teen-age girl. Well-written, 
with perception and understanding. 


Dopce, Bertua S. Story of Nursing. 
Little, 1954. 243p. $3.00. 


The book is a survey of nursing with a 
number of biographical sketches from Flor- 
ence Nightingale to nurses of today. The 
visits in varied hospitals give an inside pic- 
ture and one sees the practical nurse, the 
registered nurse, the anesthetist, the tech- 
nician all on the job. Any young prospective 
nurse would get an excellent overall picture. 


Dubey, Rutu H. Sea Shells. Cro- 
well, 1953. 149p. $2.00. 


A very interesting account of some of the 
common marine animals found near beaches. 
Dealing primarily with shelled animals, it 
should be of great interest to the youngsters 
interested in collecting shells. 


EaRLE, Vana. Wish Around the 
World. McKay, 1954. 32p. $2.50. 


Since all the usual forms of transportation 
are too slow, Danny sees the world in a day 
by visiting bits of foreign countries in his 
own town, as the Chinese restaurant, the 
Italian cobbler’s, etc. Illustrated with draw- 
ings by the author, this somewhat slight but 
imaginative story will entertain the seven-to- 
ten-year-old, while suggesting possible ad- 
ventures of a similar nature. 


FeLsen, Henry G. Anyone for Cub 
Scouts? Scribner, 1954. 150p. $2.25. 

A delightful and entertaining story of the 
“gang” needs of boys and what one father 
did about it. Boys of the Cub Scout age 
group will find it most interesting. 


FENTON, CARROLL L, and MILpRED 
A. Our Changing Weather. Double- 
day, 1954. 110p. $2.50. 

Fine photos and clear diagrams aid inter- 


esting text in presenting the full weather 
story. For juniors and adults, too. 


Fiep.er, JEAN. Big Brother Danny. 
Holiday, 1953. Unp. $1.75. 


A boy’s adjustment to a new baby sister is 
told through natural experiences of family 
life. Beginning readers will enjoy the peo- 
ple and the incidents that make up this brief 
story. 


FisHerR, ANNE B. Story of Cali- 
fornia’s Constitution and Laws. Pa- 
cific Books, 1953. 154p. $2.40. 


A book for use in the schools. It is more 
history than constitution and laws. A well 
written volume. 


Fox, GeENEvIEVE. Bonnie, Island 
Girl. Little, 1954. 242p. $2.75. 


Bonnie’s family, already facing economic 
problems, suddenly has illness and mis- 
fortune to the extent that her high school 
education is threatened. Events give her op- 
portunity for growth and a broader vision, 
but in the end she finds that her heart still 
belongs to the island people. The light 
romance will fill the need for teen age 
readers. 


HeEtmericks, Bup. Oolak’s Brother. 
Little. 1953. 144p. $2.75. 


The story of a boy and a girl’s winter with 
an Eskimo family on the rim of the Arctic. 
The author has combined fact and fiction in 
the effort to present a more interesting ac- 
count of life in this region. The book is il- 
lustrated with detailed diagrams which pre- 
sent many facts, and should appeal to the 
junior high school age group. 


Horwicu, FRANcEs R. and WERREN- 
RATH, REINALD. Dressing Up. Rand 
McNally, 1953. Unp. $.25. (Ding 
Dong School Books) 


A delightful story, suggesting fun all chil- 
dren may have with a little help at home or 
in the school. The illustrations in color by 
Katherine Evans add to the charm. Parents 
and teachers-will want to keep in touch with 
this attractive and helpful series. Other 
recent books are The Baby Chipmunk and 
Daddy’s Birthday Cakes. 


Howarp, Exizasetu. A Star to Fol- 
low. Morrow, 1954, 222p. $2.75. 


Able characterization of two young sisters 
highlights this account of life on an army 
post in Arizona in its pre-statehood days. 
Sympathy is with the very modern heroine 
who was ahead of her times in her ambition 
to become a doctor and in her independence 
toward army conventions and prevailing 
social attitudes. 
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Jensen, Paut. Golden Book of Air- 
planes. Simon & Schuster, 1953. 88p. 
$.50. 


A fascinating book for the early teenagers. 
It is full of pictures of airplanes but has 
adequate historical and descriptive discus- 
sions. It includes types of planes, history, 
plane identification, parts of the plane, how 
to fly. Rockets, helicopters and space travel 
are included. 


Jounson, Enip and MARGARET. 
Sally's Real Estate Venture. Messner, 
1954. 190p. $2.50. 


Sally, left parentless, penniless and friend- 
less, finds an exciting life adventure in the 
real estate business. The joy of learning to 
do a job well and to make lasting friends 
is a real asset. Well interpreted characters 
and an interesting plot make a worthwhile 
book. 


Jounson, Marcaret S. Wilderness 
Pup. Morrow, 1954. 94p. $2.25. 


A story that will appeal not only to the 
dog lover, but to anyone with a pen t for 
wild life and the out-of-doors. The 8-to-12 
year-old boy will want to read and re-read 
the adventures of the big malamute, who 
learned to love humans and civilization even 
better than the wild life to which he was 
born. 


Lansinc, Marion. When Washington 
Traveled. Doubleday, 1954. 224p. 
$2.75. 

These simple happenings in Washington's 
life are written for the young reader with 
the same appeal as the more important epi- 
sodes. This book will give the fifth and sixth 
grade child a good <4" our country during 


George Washington’s 


Lattimore, ELeanor F. Holly in 
the Snow. Morrow, 1954. 125p. $2.25. 


Holly’s first experiences with deep snow 
during a Christmas visit to her grandfather 
and grandmother on their farm are interest- 
ingly told in a story simple enough to be 
enjoyed by the six-year-old girl, while the 
large print and easy vocabulary enable the 
seven-to-nine-year-old to read it to herself. 


LEEMING, JosEPH. Science Experi- 
ments. Garden City Books, 1954. 224p. 
$1.50. 

Here is a book both teachers and elemen- 


tary and junior high school students will 
enjoy and find useful in connection with 


science work in or out of school. The experi- 
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ments are simple and make use of materials 
which can be easily secured. 


Lensk1, Lois. Project Boy. Lippin- 
cott, 1954. 128p. $2.00. 

A realistic story of life in a Veterans’ hous- 
ing project, as seen a seven-year-old boy, 
the playing and fighting of the children, the 
quarreling and kindness of people living at 
close quarters. Simply enough told to be 
enjoyed by other seven-year-olds. 


LEWELLEN, JoHn. True Book of 
Moon, Sun, and Stars. Childrens Press, 
1954. 46p. $2.00. 


A book of “big ideas for little people,” 
featuring diagrams that amuse and instruct. 
In the same series: True Book of Pebbles 
and Shells; of Pets; of Farm Animals; of 
yr ton of Policemen and Firemen; and 
others. 


McConneLtt, Jane. First Ladies. 
Crowell, 1953. 342p. $3.00. 


A series of short personality sketches of 
wives of presidents from Martha Washington 
to Mamie Eisenhower written with a high 
degree of human interest. Recommended for 
high school libraries. 


MacLaren, Evetyn. Rocket Rider. 
A. Whitman, 1954. 36p. $1.75. 


How a cat rode miles high, and lived. 
Science and fiction blended for juveniles, 
with lavish illustrations. 


MarstTen, Ricuarp. Danger: Dino- 
saurs! Winston, 1953. 22lp. $2.00. 


Danger: Dinosaurs will thrill the youth as 
it takes them back a few million years into 
the age of reptiles. A very good account, 
along with thrills, of the Jurassic period. 


MavuzeEy, Merritt. Cotton-Farm 
Boy. Schuman, 1953. 79p. $2.50. 


Life in the cotton country of Texas is 
oo naga in excellent lithographs by the 
author. 


MitHous, KATHERINE. Appolonia’s 
Valentine. Scribner, 1954. Unp. $2.00. 


Charming and unusual illustrations sug- 
gestive of old-time samplers and bedspreads 
highlight this story of a little Pennsylvania 
girl’s frustrating efforts to make a valentine. 
Girls eight to twelve will enjoy this story 
based on familiar experiences with an un- 
familiar twist to heighten their interest. 




















NeuraTH, Marie. Around the World 
in a Flash. Lothrop, 1954. 36p. $2.10; 
$1.75. 


A beautifully illustrated and simply writ- 
ten book for the early grades on how mes- 
sages are sent by wire and ether. Television 
and radio signals are included. 


Novincer, Vircinta. Skip Sees the 
Signs. A. Whitman, 1953. Unp. $1.75. 


This is a story book for young readers 
about an automobile ride a small boy takes 
with his parents during which he plays the 
roadside sign game. Much of the informaton 
tends toward safety education and will inter- 
est children in signs generally. 


O’Brien, Etinor. Land and People 
of Ireland. Lippincott, 1953. 115p. 
$2.75. (Portraits of the Nations) 


Includes history, geography and a survey 
of Irish culture. Interestingly written for 
young people; has excellent photographs. 


O'DONNELL, MABEL and TOWNES, 
Wittmina. Words I Like to Read and 
Write. Row, Peterson, 1954. 169p. 
$1.32 pa. 


This is a picture dictionary for first grade 
use or for those children who will be helped 
by visual approach to new words. Over half 
of the six hundred words pictured come from 
the new “Alice and Jerry” books. 


PFAENDER, ANN M. “Miss Library 
Lady.” Messner, 1954. 184p. $2.50. 


Well-told account of a young librarian’s 
experiences. Obviously written by one train- 
ed in the profession, the story is competently 
handled from the beginning of Jean’s career 
in Goose Hollow to its dramatic and roman- 
tic conclusion in Hawaii. Should have great 
appeal to the high school girl who is con- 
sidering a profession, but who likes a little 
sweet with her meat. 


PLENN, Dorris T. Green Song. Mc- 
Kay, 1954. 128p. $2.50. 


Charming fantasy about a Puerto Rican 
coqui or tree frog who flew (by plane) to 
New York to see the world, and found that it 
was quite other than he had conceived it. 
Will appeal to the imaginative child as well 
as to the perceptive adult. 


RicwarpD, James R., pseud. Quarter- 
back, All American. Lothrop, 1953. 
183p. $2.50. 


The reaction of a college football player 
to tragedy, leads him through a series of 


disappointing experiences before he makes 
his adjustment. The unexpected ending will 
give sports lovers a thrill. 


RiepMAN, SaraH R. Food for Peo- 


ple. Abelard-Schuman, 1954. 192p. 
$2.50. 


An interesting story of how people learned 
the facts of nutrition and how food is used 
in the body. Something about the scientists 
who helped in these discoveries and how 
scientists today are working so as to feed the 
increasing population of the world of to- 
morrow. 


Ross, Nancy W. Joan of Arc. Ran- 
dom House, 1953. 189p. $1.50. 


This is a simple but profoundly moving 
story of the heroine of France which portrays 
her as a normal teen age girl with real hopes 
and fears but a courage and determination 
which sets her apart from fellow citizens. 
Rich in adventure, it has an emotional appeal 
which should grip any young heart while it 
helpsto give young minds a clearer under- 
standing of the history of France. 


Rounps, Rutu. Jt Happened to 
Hannah. Dutton, 1954. 122p. $2.50. 


A charming picture, portrayed with tender- 
ness and insight, of a lonely little girl in a 
new neighborhood who won popularity with 
her Mogen David, but thereby became in- 
volved in a “web of her own weaving.” How 
Hannah found the answer to problems be- 
yond her years makes an enchanting and 
unusual story which should enlighten as well 
as appeal to the 8-to-12-year-old. 


Runes, Dacosert D. Letiers to My 
Daughter. Philosophical Library, 1954. 
13lp. $2.50. 


Twenty-two absorbing letters from a phi- 
losopher father to his daughter on ethical 
and moral standards. They are gems of 
thought on the eternal questions of decency, 
honor, love and human compassion and 
goodness. 


ScHLEIN, Miriam. Elephant Herd. 
W. R. Scott, 1954. Unp. $2.00. 


Two little elephants learn the value of 
dependency on the herd through adventures 
on their own, in a story musically written 
in verse form. Beautiful, realistic black and 
green illustrations, which convey a vivid im- 
pression of the jungle, accompany the text. 
Of limited appeal, but will attract, and in- 
struct, the superior child. 
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Scuioat, G. WARREN. Your Won- 
derful Teeth. Scribner, 1954. Unp. 
$2.25. 


The book tells in an interesting and scien- 
tifically accurate way the story of teeth, why 
we have them and how éo protect them. 
Parents, teachers and children will enjoy it. 
It is well illustrated throughout. 


Scuoor, Gene. Jack Dempsey Story. 
Messner, 1954. 186p. $2.75. 


An interestingly written end biographically 
correct portrayal of the life of a fabulous 
sports personality. Any boxing fan would 
enjoy it. 


Scuwartz, Jutius. Through the 
Magnifying Glass. McGraw, 1954. 
142p. $2.50. 


This is a science activity book which 
demonstrates how an inexpensive magnifying 
glass can open up a whole new world of 
science for the user. It is by the author of 
It’s Fun to Know Why. 


SLoBopkIN, Louts. Circus, April Ist. 
Macmillan, 1953. 90p. $2.25. 


This book of exciting circus adventures 
interested the eight year old children and 
delighted them. “Bo” became alive and 
they could hardly wait for the next chapter. 

Children in the third, fourth and fifth 
grades will have fun reading this book. 


Snow, Dortuea J. Whistling Moun- 
tain Mystery. Bobbs, 1954. 237p. 
$2.50. 


A mystery, dating back to the War be- 
tween the States, intrigues eleven year old 
Billy Todd when his family moves into a 
dilapidated mansion which his mother in- 
herited. The thrill of treasure hunting moves 
along with the fun and warmth of family 
life. Young readers will be delighted with 
Billy’s adventures as he tries to improve the 
family fortunes. 


Sootin, Harry. Michael Faraday. 
Messner, 1954. 180p. $2.75. 

A fascinatingly written account of the life 
and contributions of a great scientist. Told 
in conventional style for easy reading for 
junior high students. Highly recommended. 


STERNE, Emma G., and others. 
Watchtowers and Drums. Aladdin, 
1953. 234p. $2.75. 

This is a collection of stories about his- 
toric forts in various parts of the U. S. Each 
story tells of exciting events that took place 
and the important part that young boys play- 
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ed in the history of our country. Very read- 
able, should be especially interesting to 
young boys. 


STOUTENBURG, ADRIEN. Silver Trap. 
Westminster, 1954. 205p. $2.50. 


Jeff Clausen, sixteen years old and handi- 
capped by a bad leg, has baffling experi- 
ences in the wilderness of the Minnesota 
Arrow country. He goes through a series of 
threats to his endurance and tests of his 
courage to outwit an unscrupulous enemy, 
and at length to save his own life. The suc- 
cession of tense situations will hold the 
interest of readers who like “something 
happening” in a story. 


Tousey, Sanrorp. John C. Fremont. 
A. Whitman, 1954. 46p. $1.50. 


A colorful, well illustrated story for young 
readers. Historically accurate, it carries 
certain details throughout Fremont’s life. 


Truax, Ruopa. True Adventures of 
Doctors. Little, 1954. 216p. $2.75. 


A most interesting collection of adventures 
of doctors. Each of the fourteen chapters in- 
cludes an adventure—an achievement in con- 
quering some problem. It should appeal to 
junior and senior high school students. 


Tunis, Joun R. Go, Team, Go! Mor- 
row, 1954. 215p. $2.75. 


A basketball team, overconfident and com- 
placent because of a state championship, is 
replaced by an inexperienced B team. After 
$70,000 was pooled on chances of another 
victory, the town rose up for the varsity’s 
reinstatement. The B team comes through 
with a breath taking win and the hero of 
the story learns his lesson and wins back 
his girl. Tunis is again superb. 


Wa ace, W. Stewart. By Star and 
Compass. Rev. ed. Ryerson Press, 
1953. 179p. $3.00. 

A collection of seventeen stories about 
explorers of Canada. The book was first pub- 
lished in 1922 and is written by a former 
librarian of the University of Toronto. Chil- 
dren of elementary school age should enjoy 
the adventures of Cabot, Champlain, La 
Salle, etc. 


Wesster, Noan. Webster’s Students 
Dictionary. American Book, 1953. 
1047p. $4.20. 

This dictionary is an entirely new work 
compiled after minute reading of textbooks 
and reading materials in all subjects of the 
school curriculum. Current literary and gen- 

















eral vocabulary are well represented. Such 
words, mostly dialect, archaic, or obsolete, 
as seem unlikely to be much needed by the 
student have been omitted. Edited and com- 
piled with the usual authoritative care of all 
Webster dictionaries. 


Witty, Paut and Coomer, ANNE. 
Salome Goes to the Fair. Dutton, 1954. 
160p. $2.50. 


The story of an eleven-year old boy and a 
runt pig and how the boy cared for the pig 
until he became a contender for the Grand 
Champion prize at the County Fair. The 
book gives an excellent description of the 
4-H Club movement and what it means to 
American boys and girls fortunate enough 
to live in the country. 


Education and Psychology 


ALEXANDER, W. P. Education in 
England. St. Martin’s Press, 1954. 
147p. $2.50. 


A clear and readable book by a writer 
who knows his subject thoroughly. In it is 
explained how a system, which appears to 
the stranger a confused hodge-podge of in- 
stitutions and lacks many of the usual fea- 
tures of an organization, at the same time 
works, smoothly and flexibly. 


American Council on Education. 
Student Life in the United States, ed. 
by Frank C. Aspott. The Council, 
1953. 94p. $1.00 pa. 


Report of the conference held at Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania, June 
12-16, 1953, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The participants 
were about thirty-five Fulbright professors 
from abroad who were lecturing in the 
United States at that time and about twenty- 
tive American faculty members, students and 
professors. 

The papers read at the conference were on 
the following topics: 

1. Objectives of the Haverford Confer- 
ence 

2. College life in the United States: a 
Summary Statement 

3. American Education: 
and Objectives 

4. The Student in the United States and 
His University 

5. Religion in Tax-Supported Colleges 
and Universities in the United States 

6. Education and Politics 


Philosophies 


AsHMoRE, Harry S. Negro and the 
Schools. University of North Carolina 
Press, 1954. 228p. $2.75; $1.50 pa. 


“This volume, . . . is a summary and in- 
terpretation of the findings of more than 
forty scholars. . . .” Because of the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court this study, 
report and interpretation is most timely. It is 
the most authoritative as well as the most 
recent publication in this field. 


Ayer, Frep C. Practical Child Ac- 
counting. Rev. ed. Steck, 1953. 247p. 
$4.00. 

A competent and thorough treatment of 
child accounting in public schools. A valu- 
able reference for school administrators. 


BerpikE, Ratpu F. After High School 
—What? University of Minnesota 
Press, 1954. 240p. $4.25. (Minnesota 
Library on Student Personnel Work) 


An objective study of factors which affect 
young people’s decisions to attend or not to 
attend college. An excellent report, based 
on sound research techniques. 


Biack, InMA S. Off to a Good Start. 
Rev. ed. Harcourt, 1953. 299p. $3.50. 


A simply written and sound book for 
parents of young children, combining nicely 
many very practical suggestions with a basic 
philosophy which will give parents support 
on their own. 


BLoucu, GLENN O. and others. Mak- 
ing and Using Classroom Science Ma- 
terials in the Elementary School. Dry- 
den, 1954. 229p. $2.75. 


A “how to do” book replete with direc- 
tions, drawings, and bibliography. An excel- 
lent guide book for the elementary teachers 
of science. 


Burrow, TRIGANT. Science and 
Man’s Behavior. Philosophical _Li- 
brary, 1953. 564p. $6.00. 


This is a theoretical description of the’ 
psychological behavior of man as a social 
organism. It is heavy reading, but the results 
is an original and provocative book. 


Cuase, Stuart. Power of Words. 
Harcourt, 1954. 308p. $3.95; $3.00 
text ed. 


This is a popular but very useful summary 
of what researchers in many fields have 
found out about human perception, interpre- 
tation of perception in language, and the 
problems of communication. The presenta- 
tion of “findings” is followed by “applica- 
tions” that attempt to point the way to the 
more useful use of Inaguage. One chapter 
deals with “schoolroom talk.” An informa- 
tive and stimulating book. 
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Coxe, Luetia. Psychology of Ado- 
lescence. 4th ed. Rinehart, 1954. 712p. 
$6.00. 


A fourth revision of Cole’s popular text. 
Little change in general organization, al- 
though a considerable amount of recent re- 
search has been incorporated. 


Current Trends in Psychology. Cur- 
rent Trends in Information Theory, by 
Brockway McMILLAN and others. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1954. 
188p. $4.00. 

A series of scholarly papers, combining re- 
search findings with theory, by well known 
psychologists in this country. A valuable 
reference work for the statistician as well 
as the theorist in the field of learning. 


FisHER, Marcaret. Leadership and 
Intelligence. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1954. 176p. $3.75. 
(Teachers College Studies in Educa- 
tion) 


A criticism of Mannheim’s theory of the 
intellectual élite based on the familiar prag- 
matic concepts of James, Dewey, etc. The 
book contains an extensive bibliography and 
an index. 


Forest, Itse. Child Development. 
McGraw, 1954. 29lp. $4.00. 

Truly a thought-provoking book in 15 
interesting chapters. The bibliography and 
list of visual aids adds much. The writer 
considers such topics as understanding de- 
veloping, the dynamics of child behavior and 
environmental factors which influence youth. 
Interesting anecdotal records add much to 
one’s understanding. 


Goop, CarTER V. and Scares, Douc- 
Las E. Methods of Research, Educa- 
tional, Psychological, Sociological. Ap- 
pleton, 1954. 920p. $6.00. 

A revised edition’ of a well-known text- 
book. The present volume maintains the 
same high quality, with emphasis upon psy- 
chological and sociological problems as well 
as educational problems. 


GREENE, Harry A. and others. Meas- 
urement and Evaluation in the Sec- 
ondary School. 2d ed. Longmans, 
1954. 690p. $5.00. 


A revision of a standard work in this field. 
The revision brings up to date recent re- 
search and writing and extends the concept 
of evaluation. A good textbook for measure- 
ment courses. 
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Grieper, CALVIN and ROSENTENGEL, 
Wittiam E. Public School Adminis- 
tration. Ronald, 1954. 622p. $6.00. 


A well documented and comprehensive 
treatment of public school administration. 
Emphasis is placed upon the presentation of 
factual material of interest and value to 
school administrators. 


Gruun, WituiaAM T. Student Teach- 
ing in the Secondary School. Ronald, 
1954. 306p. $4.25. 


Addressed to the individual student teach- 
er, this is more a handbook than a textbook. 
Readable, practical, and problem-centered 
it should serve its purpose well, though it 
may suffer from a heavy allotment to obvious, 
routine matters and the attempt to make it 
applicable to widely varying settings. 


Hostier, Puyius. The Child's 
World. Roy, 1953. 224p. $3.00. 


A book originally printed in England, 
primarily for parents. Simply written and 
sound, although not unusually novel either 
in organization or point of view. Interesting 
for seeing the commonness of approach on 
two sides of the Atlantic. 


Hurr, DarreLt. How to Lie With 
Statistics. Norton, 1954. 142p. $2.95. 

This analysis of the common tricks used 
to mislead readers by figures, charts, and 
graphs is both illuminating and entertaining. 
lt is amply supported by examples, and 
cartoons and sample graphs make its points 
clearer still. An excellent elementary guide 
to evaluating statistical arguments. 


Hutcuins, Ropert M. University 
of Utopia. University of Chicago Press, 
1953. 112p. $2.50. 

Excellent statement on dangers to higher 
education of specialization, industrialization, 
philosophical diversity, and social and politi- 
cal conformity. 


Incorporated Association of Assist- 
ant Masters in Secondary Schools. 
Teaching of Classics. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 254p. $2.50. 

A useful and well written handbook on 
the teaching of Latin and Greek in England, 


issued as one of a series on the teaching of 
the main secondary school subjects. 


JaarsMA, CorRNELIUS. Fundamentals 
in Christian Education. Eerdmans, 
1953. 482p. $5.00. 











Series of essays by a number of writers on 
the general theme of Christian education. 
The general editor as well as the author of 
the essays is Cornelius Jaarsma who is pro- 
fessor of education at Calvin College in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. The general tone 
is Calvinistic and fundamentalist. The point 
of view is authoritarian. The authors object 
to the “Dewey-dominated” public school sys- 
tem. They point out that Christian educa- 
tion means evangelization and commitment 
rather than factual knowledge about religion. 


Jacos, Peyton. Behavior Cycle. Ed- 
wards Brothers, 1954. 126p. 


An effort on the part of the author (a well 
known educator) to reconcile the varied 
viewpoints of learning theorists, and to pre- 
sent his own interpretation. An interesting 
and stimulating little book written from the 
standpoint of the educator. 


Jersttp, ArtHuUR T. Child Psy- 
chology. 4th ed. Prentice-Hall, 1954. 
676p. $6.00. 


This edition of Jersild’s popular text rep- 
resents considerable revision and addition 
of new material. Most significant change is 
an extensive reorganization of material 
around the self-concept and its importance 
in child development. Highly recommended 
as an introductory text. 


Jouns, Eunice, ed. Social Studies 
in the Senior High School. National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1953. 
108p. $2.00 (Curriculum Series, No. 
7) 


One of the Council’s curriculum: series. 
General Curriculum discussion coupled with 
a detailed treatment of the social studies 
program in six selected high schools. 


KENDALL, Maurice G. Exercises in 
Theoretical Statistics. Hafner, 1954. 
186p. $3.75. 


Four hundred theoretical problems in 
statistics are advanced for the use of ad- 
vanced students or teachers in the field of 
theoretical statistics. Exercises are provided 
in distribution theory, sampling, relationship, 
estimation and inference, and time-series. 
Answers or hints on solutions are provided. 


KinpER, JAMEs S. and McCuusky, F. 
Dean. Audio-Visual Reader. W. C. 
Brown, 1954. 382p. $5.75. 

Readings on utilization of audio-visual 
materials and administration of the audio- 
visual program at every level. Selected, ar- 
ranged and indexed by two well known 


specialists in this field. Valuable for ready 
reference. 


Lanois, Paut H. So This is College. 
McGraw, 1954. 205p. $3.00. 


A sociologist looks through the eyes of 
college freshmen at the personal adjustments 
that must be made by first year students. The 
psychological material is presented in simple 
enough terms for seniors in high school or 
freshmen in college. 


Leonarp, EpirnH M. and others. 
Counseling With Parents in Early 
Childhood Education. Macmillan, 
1954. 330p. $3.75. 


This book contains many helpful sugges- 
tions which the teacher may use to improve 
communication with parents. It is not in- 
tended for the trained counselor. 


LinpBerG, Lucite. The Democratic 
Classroom, a Guide for Teachers. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1954. 115p. $2.75. (Teachers 
College Studies in Education) 


Another book on the subject that has been 
much discussed in teachers’ colleges for the 
past thirty years. The author describes nu- 
merous devices for promoting democratic 
procedures in school which teachers may find 
suggestive. A good bibliography is included. 


LiviInGsTONE, RicHarD. On Educa- 
tion. Cambridge University Press, 
1954. 231p. $3.00. 


The author’s two small books issued in 
the early forties have been combined into a 
single volume. The importance of this work 
is out of all proportion to its size; it has 
been translated into several languages, in- 
cluding Arabic and Greek. The author can 
write simply and at the same time pro- 
foundly. This book should be studied by all 
candidates for advanced degrees in educa- 
tion. 


Lioyp-Jones, EstuER and SMITH, 
MarcareT R., eds. Student Personnel 
Work as Deeper Teaching. Harper, 
1954. 36lp. $5.00. 

Contributions of twenty-five authorities in 
the field of student personnel work. The 


book is of interest primarily to workers at 
the college level. 
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Institute of 
Problems of Secondary 


London. 
Education. 
Education Today. London, Evans, 
1954. 153p. $.70 pa. (Studies in Edu- 
cation, No. 6) ‘ 

This volume is made up of six lectures on 
aptitude, criteria for selection, “modern” 
studies, technical education, etc., by well- 
known specialists at various British universi- 
tes. 


McLeop, Laurence S. Mental 
Health in the Home. Bookman Asso- 
ciates, 1953. 243p. $3.50. 


A nontechnical book written primarily for 
parents. The book deals with child-parent 
relationship, adjustment difficulties, family 
living, etc. No documentation is offered 
throughout the book. 


Meeker, Auice M. / Like Children. 
Row, Peterson, 1953. 126p. $1.20. 


This little volume is a sentimental ap- 
proach to teaching, reflecting the author's 
reminiscences dressed up with catchy chapter 
titles. Older teacher might enjoy reading 
about situations common in all schools. 


University. 


Mitiarp, C. V. and Huccett, AL- 
BERT J. IJntroduction to Elementary 
Education. McGraw, 1953. 365p. 
$4.75. 


A textbook for use with beginning stu- 
dents in elementary education. The material 
includes a brief survey of the basic factors 
in teaching, school and society, social and 
cultural backgrounds of education, the pro- 
fession of teaching, and qualifications and 
opportunities, and should give the student an 
adequate though necessarily brief overview of 
the field. 


Morton, Ropirt Lee. Teaching 
Children Arithmetic. Silver, 1953. 
385p. $4.50. 


This is a good book for teachers of arith- 
metic. There are many helpful ideas and 
suggestions for the more effective teaching 
of mathematics in the elementary school. 


Mursett, James L. Successful 
Teaching. 2d ed. McGraw, 1954. 321p. 
$4.25. 

A revision of a widely used book. The 
author has attempted to translate psychol- 
ogical principles into a practical guide for 
teaching situations. A distinctive character- 
istic of this book is its emphasis upon prac- 
tical applications of principles to the work 
of the teacher. 
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Myers, Atonzo F. and WILLIAMs, 
CuiarRENCE QO. Education in a Democ- 
racy. 4th ed. Prentice-Hall, 1954. 
349p. $4.50. 


Not greatly «ltered from earlier editions. 
New sections on our expanding population 
and the communist threat are, however, 
added. The style encourages thinking for 
the book deals with problems and looks to 
the future. Considerable emphasis is given 
to society and its inter-relations with educa- 
tion. Still one of the better introductory 
texts in education. 


Nose, Stuart G. History of 
American Education. Rev. ed. Rine- 
hart, 1954. 552p. $5.00. 


A revision of the author’s earlier work of 
the same title. This book contains much in- 
formation on the subject of the development 
of administrative systems and curriculum 
which gives it a unique value. It should be 
in the library of every institution that at- 
tempts to train teachers. 


OversTREET, Harry A. and Bonaro, 
W. The Mind Alive. Norton, 1954. 
333p. $3.75. 


Another of a series by the authors in their 
attempt to popularize various aspects of the 
problems of mental health. 


Pan American Union. Department 
of Cultural Affairs. Carta Cultural de 
America. |. Recopilacion de Normas 
Culturales; 1. Educacion; B. Congre- 
sos, Conferencias y Seminarios Inter- 
americanos de Educacion; (1908- 
1950)—Conferencias Femeninas Inter- 
americanas (1915-1951). Pan Ameri- 
can Union, 1953. 335p. $1.00 pa. 

A summary of inter-American educational 


conferences from 1908-1950, and of inter- 
American conferences on women, 1915-1951. 


Popotsky, Epwarp. The Jealous 
Child. Philosophical Library, 1954. 
147p. $3.75. 


A psychiatrist writes for parents and 
teachers of what one should do for children 
suffering from jealousy. May be of some 
help for adults providing guidance to such 
children, though rather didactic and super- 
ficial in treatment. 














Portland, Oregon. Public Schools, 
The Captain’s Bridge. Going Places in 
Portland. Our Portland Parks. Our 
Portland Water System. Seaport on the 
Willamette. 1951-53. var. pg. $.50 ea. 
pa. 

A series of pamphlets prepared by the 
Portland School System for use as a source 
of materials about the local community. The 
factual materials are presented in a fictional 
setting, and this detracts from their useful- 
ness as source materials. The best feature of 
the pamphlets is the illustrations, which con- 
sist of photographs of actual places and 
events discussed in the text. 


Ristey, James H. How it Grew, a 
History of the Pueblo Public Schools. 
University of Denver Press, 1953. 
239p. $5.00. 


This book will no doubt be read with 
much interest by people who attended, or 
were connected in any other way with, the 
schools of Pueblo. Other readers may find 
its tone of unvaried panegyric and the mul- 
titude of unfamiliar names a trifle tiresome. 
However, the book represents a worthy effort 
and adds another bit to the vast accumula- 
tion of published chronicles of educational 
developments in America. 


Romine, STEPHEN A. Building the 
High School Curriculum. Ronald, 
1954. 520p. $5.50. 


This book contains a comprehensive, al- 
most encyclopedic, picture of the high school 
curriculum and the foundation upon which 
it is built. Although its 507 pages are not 
in any sense exciting reading, they form 
a valuable up to date source book for stu- 
dents of the high school curriculum and for 
high school faculties. 


Rural Social Systems and Adult Edu- 
cation, a committee report by Charles 
P. Loomis and others. Michigan State 
College Press, 1953. 399p. $5.00. 

Report of the result of a study sponsored 
by The Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities, and the Fund for Adult 
Education established by the Ford Founda- 
tion. The study is restricted to non- 
formalized, non-credit bearing and _ non- 
vocational education. 


Russet, WiLuiaM F. How to Judge 
a School. Harper, 1954. 143p. $2.50. 
A brief well written book addressed to the 
general public, giving the setting of public 
education in our society and raising ques- 


tions designed to help laymen think through: 
What kind of school do we want for our 
community ? 


Suimmin, A. N. University of Leeds 
the First Half-Century. Cambridge 
University Press, 1954. 229p. $4.25. 

This is a well written and illustrated ac- 
count of one of England’s “modern” uni- 
versities. Readers who associate higher edu- 
cation in England with Oxford and Cam- 
bridge only will be surprised to learn what 
is going on elsewhere in the same country. 


SorRENSON, HERBERT. Psychology in 
Education. McGraw, 1954. 577p. 
$5.50. 


A revision of a well known standard text- 
book in the field of educational psychology. 
A characteristic of this book is its down-to- 
earth treatment of problems and its easy, 
informal style. 


Speech Problems of School Children, 
A Symposium. Co-sponsored by Di- 
vision of School Psychologists and Di- 
vision of Educational Psychology of 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, American Speech and Hearing 
Association and the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 
1953. 6lp. $1.25 pa. 


This publication contains a series of short 
papers on speech and hearing problems of 
children. Included are discussions of these 
papers by noted authorities in speech path- 
ology and audiology. 


Stoiz, Lois M. and others. Father 
Relations of Warborn Children. Stan- 
ford University Press, 1954. 373p. 
$4.00 pa. 


A detailed analysis of father-child rela- 
tionships of children born while fathers were 
overseas. Findings highly significant for stu- 
dents of child development. 


Tuayer, V. T. Public Education 
and its Critics. Macmillan, 1954. 170p. 
$2.50. 


This is a forceful and clear presentation of 
the struggle to keep the public schools pub- 
lic. Current issues involved in what the au- 
thor feels are concerted planned attacks are 
given thoughtful analysis. 
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Tuorpe, Louis P. and SCHMULLER, 
ALLEN M. Contemporary Theories of 
Learning. Ronald, 1954. 480p. $5.50. 


A survey and interpretation of major con- 
temporary theories of learning. The authors 
tend to maintain an eclectic wiewpoint and 
stress applications to education. Educational 
people in particular will welcome this book. 


Torcerson, THEODORE L. and 
Apams, Georcia S. Measurement and 
Evaluation for the Elementary-School 
Teacher. Dryden, 1954. 489p. $4.90. 

A scholarly and well written book designed 
specifically for the elementary school teacher. 
A special feature is stress upon corrective 
and remedial work and the techniques that 
may be used. Recommended as a textbook 
for measurement courses planned for the 
elementary school teacher. 


VeRNON, Puitie E. Personality 
Tests and Assessments. British Book 
Centre, 1953. 23lp. $4.00. 

A survey of literature on personality as- 
sessment. According to the author, a majority 
of British publications and a selected list of 
American publications have been included. 


Wuirte, Evcene E. Practical Public 
Speaking. Macmillan, 1954. 365p. 
$3.50. 

Designed largely for such practical use as 
in adult extension courses, the book has 
value for any non-specialist group where 
skill in public speaking is needed. Worth 
considering as a text for service courses in 
teacher training. 


Wituiamson, Maupe and Lyte, 
Mary S. Homemaking Education in 
the High School. 3d ed. Appleton, 
1954. 423p. $3.75. 

This revised edition is an excellent book 
for beginning homemaking teachers and stu- 
dents planning to be teachers. The emphasis 
as formerly is still on pupil and teacher co- 
operation in planning and doing but more 
emphasis is on audio visual aids, and other 
new materials have been added to help the 
teacher keep up to date. 


Health and Physical Education 


Hype, Marcaret O. Driving Today 
& Tomorrow. McGraw, 1954. 143p. 
$2.50. 


An excellent book for the beginning driver. 
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It covers such aspects as mechanical fea- 
tures of the automobile, how to drive, and 
traffic safety. It is profusely illustrated with 
good line drawings. 


McCoy, Cuaries H. and Younc, 
Nora D. Tests and Measurements in 
Health and Physical Education. 3d ed. 
Appleton, 1954. 497p. $6.75. 


A good text clearly written and well illus- 
trated. It has been carefully brought up to 
date by the inclusion of newer testing pro- 
cedures, tools and techniques. Excellent text 
for a course in the subject or for reference 
when doing such work. 


Nertson, N. P. and Van Hacen, 
Wintrrep. Physical Education for Ele- 
mentary Schools. Rev. ed. A. S. Barnes, 
1954. 552p. $4.50. 


A comprehensive, graded program of ac- 
tivities for the first through the eighth grade 
including story plays, dance activities, active 
games, relay races, stunts, and individual 
activities as they relate to the various grade 
levels. Excellent illustrations and music ac- 
company the concise instructions for games 
and activities. Good material for elementary 
teachers and recreation leaders. 


Home Economics and 
Industrial Arts 


ANpDERSON, H. S. and Tue, A. P. 
How to Carve Characters in Wood. 
University of New Mexico Press, 1953. 
Unp. $2.50. 


This little volume by a master craftsman 
presents a portrayal of the West through the 
medium of whittled wood characterizations. 
It is at once a history and a “how-to-do-it- 
yourself” book. It is ideal information for the 
art student, the patient, and the hobbyist. 


FLEMING, JosEPH W. and others. 
Applied Drawing and Sketching. 2d 
ed. American Technical Society, 1953. 
150p. $3.50; $2.00 pa. 


The wide range of phases of mechanical 
drawing and sketching presented in a well 
written and illustrated manner make this 
book an excellent choice for beginning gen- 
eral and exploratory courses in the field of 
drafting. 

















Marcon, Lester. World Furniture 
Treasures. Reinhold, 1954. 192p. 
$7.50. 


Rooted in tradition, yet cognizant of the 
modern, Mr. Margon presents a study in 
furniture design. Through his splendid draw- 
ings, a real appreciation of the character 
of his subject material is acquired by the stu- 
dent. Although it is essentially for the de- 
signer and interior decorator, the volume also 
offers valuable knowledge to the student and 
the craftsman. 


Marriott, R. Metalwork for Stu- 
dents. St. Martins, 1953. 222p. $2.50. 

Written primarily for. the technical or vo- 
cational student. It is not a book for general 
education metal work. The section on the 
history and refining of the various metals is 
well done and is good reference for any one 
interested in the subject. 


Mitton, ArcHiE S. and WOHLERs, 
Otto K. Fundamental Wood Turning. 
2d ed. Bruce, 1953. 143p. $3.50. 

The many woodturning exercises and sug- 
gested projects which run the entire range 
from simple straight cut articles to the more 
complicated articles requiring off-center and 
spiral turning make this an excellent book 
for the hobbyist or student that wants to 
specialize in this phase of woodwork. 


Musciano, WALTER A. Building and 
Flying Scale-Model Aircraft. McBride, 
1953. 174p. $2.95. 

A comprehensive book for the more ad- 
vanced modelers who are interested in air- 
craft construction and flying. Contairis many 
good illustrations. 


Tanous, HeLten N. Making Clothes 
for Your Little Girl. Bennett, 1954. 
255p. $2.95. 

The importance of a basic pattern which 
fits the individual is shown by the author. 
There are many illustrations which show 
how to adapt this to many uses. One who 
likes to sew for young children will find the 


many suggestions both interesting and help- 
ful. 


Library Science 


Chicago. University. Graduate Li- 
brary School. Core of Education for 
Librarianship. American Library As- 
sociation, 1954. 68p. $1.50 pa. 


What is the essential basic preparation 
for all kinds of library work? Committees 
meeting in a workshop agreed that it should 
include instruction in interpretation, appre- 
ciation, evaluation, selection and use of 
books, materials and sources; the basic prin- 
ciples of library organization and manage- 
ment; the relationship of the library to so- 
ciety, among other things. 


Kinc, Marion. Books and People; 
Five Decades of New York’s Oldest Li- 
brary. Macmillan, 1954. 372p. $5.00. 


When an ordinary reader takes a book 
from an ordinary library, it makes circulation 
statistics. When an extraordinary library is 
frequented by extraordinary people, it fur- 
nished material for a charming book of recol- 
lections about books and people—in this case 
the New York Society Library. 


Library Journal. Your School Li- 
braries, ed. by GERTRUDE WOLFF. Bow- 
ker, n.d. 34p. $.25 pa. 


The president of A.S.S.A. along with 
school superintendents, librarians, and a 
teacher speaks for the school library. With 
more and more states and cities requiring 
central libraries, the latest standards and 
averages for all parts of the country as well 
as the bibliographies on planning, stocking, 
and maintaining the library are useful. 


Literature 
ErpMAN, Davin V. Blake, Prophet 


Against Empire. Princeton University 
Press, 1954. 503p. $7.50. 


This is a careful, enlightening study of 
William Blake’s understanding and thought 
about the history of his own times. It in- 
volves interpretation of both his poetry and 
his art. The intricacies of Blake’s allegories 
are followed out in detail. It is product of 
intelligent reading and painstaking literary 
and historical research. 


MASEFIELD, JOHN. Poems. Complete 


ed. with recent poems. Macmillan, 
1953. 703p. $8.00. 


Here are practically all of John Mase- 
field’s poems arranged in the order in which 
they were composed. Beginning with the 
“Salt-Water Ballads” which express Mase- 
field’s early longing for freedom, the collec- 
tion includes the poems that express his 
changing moods, tales in verse, and finally, 
the poems written for verse-speaking by 
favorite performers. This volume will be 
welcomed by all those who have found de- 
light in the poetic and storytelling art of 
Masefield. 
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Orro, Warten F. The Homeric 
Gods. Pantheon, 1954. 310p. $5.00. 


This translation of Otto’s work by Moses 
Hadas is a significant contribution to the 
understanding of Homer’s poems for those 
who could not read German. The scholarship 
and critical value of the” original comes 
through a highly readable translation to il- 
lumine that sometimes difficult feature— 
Homer’s representation of the gods. 


Rosinson, CHares A., ed. Spring 
of Civilization. Dutton, 1954. 464p. 
$7.50. 


A work for the general reader intended to 
give him insight into the “essential meaning 
of Greece.” Comprising six Greek tragedies 
and two Platonic dialogues in their entirety 
plus a sizable portion of Thucydides and 
Xenophon and a gallery of over seventy beau- 
tiful plates plus informal introductory essays 
on drama, philosophy, and art among the 
Greeks. This is an important book and a 
very attractive one. 


“Silent Night” Legends. Distributed 
by Heinman, 1953. 32p. $1.50. 


An elaboration of the well-known story 
concerning the origin of the famous Christ- 
mas song. The translator has retained much 
of the picturesque German prose. Contains 
photographic reproductions of Franz Gru- 
ber’s letter in which he tells how he and 
Father Mohr came to write “Silent Night.” 


THompson, LauRENCE. A Time to 
Laugh. Messner, 1954. 191p. $3.50. 


A reasonably amusing account of the ca- 
reer of a bewildered African native as a 
member of a British service corps in the 
North African campaign. The language and 
culture gaps between the natives and their 
officers produce some ridiculously funny 
situations. 


Watacn, Ira. Gutenberg’s Folly. 
Abelard-Schuman; 1954. 160p. $3.00. 

Another Wallach battery of literary paro- 
dies compact with impudence and humor of 
varying quality, something to be recom- 
mended to those who have taken the con- 
temporary too seriously. 


Music 


BerGER, ARTHUR. Aaron Copland. 
Oxford University Press, 1953. 127p. 
$3.50. 

A biographical-critical study of one of 


ica’s composers. Though it con- 
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tains some new and interesting information, 
it suffers from being too general for the 
professional and too technical for the ama- 
teur. 


Ewen, Davin, ed. European Com- 
posers Today. H. W. Wilson, 1954. 
200p. $4.00. 

This biographical and critical guide is a 
welcome companion yolume to American 
Composers Today. Mr. Ewen states that 
much of his material he secured from the 
composers, themselves. A listing of major 
works follows the biographical sketch. Each 
list is classified by kind of work—orchestral, 
choral, chamber music, etc. A most valuable 
source of information about a composer’s 
works as well as his life. 


Ives, Burt. Burl Ives Song Book. 
Ballantine, 1953. 275p. $.50 pa. 


Both words and music of 115 “American 
folksongs” are here presented, with a run- 
ning commentary by the compiler. The songs 
are divided into sections that purport to 
represent historical periods in the develop- 
ment of the country. Naturally, many of the 
songs originated in Europe, but many are 
expressions of American experience. The 
music is “arranged” by Albert Hague. 


Kirer, Louise. Music Fundamentals 
Through Song. Prentice-Hall, 1954. 
90p. $3.50. 


Strictly a musician’s manual, this approach 
to teaching fundamentals of music presents 
a challenge to the imagination and ingenuity 
of the teacher who uses it. Some description 
of actual teaching situations as referred to by 
the author might prove helpful to other 
teachers. 


Levari£, SIEGMUND. Fundamentals 
of Harmony. Ronald, 1954. 15lp. 
$3.50. 


A- basic theory text, formed from a com- 
promise of several current systems, aimed 
at rapid development of basic skills. It deals 
only with the “common practice” period and 
does little relating to actual music literature. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Couns, James. History of Modern 
European Philosophy. Bruce, 1954. 
854p. $9.75. 


A somewhat bulky volume consisting in 
the main of accounts of the work and in- 
fluence of various important European phil- 
osophers from Bacon and Galileo to Bergson. 
One chapter is devoted to each, except the 

















first three who occupy a single chapter and 
Kant is dealt with in two. The author is a 
Thomist and naturally writes from that 
point of view. 


INGALLS, JEREMY. The Galilean Way. 
Longmans, 1953. 266p. $4.00. 


_ The Galilean Way is a philosophical treat- 
ment of the mission of Jesus. The style is 
discoursive and the author appears to ap- 
proach an acquaintance with and a love for 
the Galilean through a study of philosophy 
and comparative religions. Her erudition is 
stimulating, and her faith appears to be 

upon a sound intellectual foundation. 
Any “intellectual” will do well to read the 
book. Dr. Russell Bowie says: “This is a 
book which has a message both for the mind 
and for the spirit. It is the product of clear 
and fresh thought upon a theme that rises out 
of deep religious conviction. From it any 
reader, whether or not he or she is already 
a Christian, will gain a more vital under- 
standing of ‘the Way’ that disciples of Jesus 
knew, and know.” 


Kamat, ARNOLD H. Ethics of Civi- 
lization. Public Affairs Press, 1954. 
80p. $2.00. 


A novel and somewhat unusual introduc- 
tion to the study of modern ethics. It chal- 
lenges the prevailing relativist position and 
will probably provoke a good deal of con- 
troversy. 


Reference 


Co.uison, Ropert L. Indexes and 
Indexing. De Graff, 1953. 155p. $2.50. 

In addition to clearly written instructions 
for indexing books and other materials, there 
is a reference section in the back which in- 
cludes standard proof correction marks and 
examples of their use, a suggested list of 
subdivisions to be used under places, twenty 
basic rules for indexers, and a dozen rules 
for arranging index entries, as well as a sug- 
gested reference library for an indexer. A 
very compact and useful book. 


HEINICKE, CHRISTOPH and WuiTt- 
ING, BEATRICE B., comps. Bibliography 
on Personality and Social Development 
of the Child. Social Science Research 
Council, 1953. 138p. $1.00 pa. (Re- 
search pamphlet, No. 10) 

A bibliography compiled by authorities, 
arranged alphabetically by author. A de- 


tailed subject index easily locates various 
items on any subject. 


Index to Little Magazines, 1951; 
comp. by HARRIETT COLEGROVE and 
others. Alan Swallow, 1953. 83p. $2.50. 
pa. 

The policy of not indexing magazines 
covered by the Readers’ Guide and Inter- 
national indexes has been continued in this 
fourth annual volume, thus covering much 
material which would otherwise be lost. 


National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research. Register of Research 
in the Social Sciences, ed. by Fedora 
Stone. Cambridge University Press, 
1953. 212p. $4.50. pa. (No. 10, 1952- 
53) 


Indexes under institutions, individuals, 
and small subjects offer many approaches 
to the research recorded in this broadly 
classified directory of work in progress and 
in plan in the British Isles. 


Nobel Prize Winners, 1901-1905. 
Chemistry, by Epuarp FarBer. Medi- 
cine and Physiology, by LLoyp G. STE- 
VENSON. Physics, by Niets H. DE V. 
HeatucoTe. Schuman, 1953. 219p.; 
29lp.; 473p. $5.00; $6.50; $8.50. 
(Life of Science Library, No. 29, 30, 
31) 

Because the public so soon forgets the 
Nobel prize winners and their work, Mr. 
Schuman drew up the plan for these three 
books to give not only the biographical 
sketches of the winners but also a description 
of their work, and an explanation of the 
importance of their work. Each sketch is 
divided into the three above parts. The de- 
scription of the work is given by the prize 
winner, himself, in his own words, usually 
taken from his acceptance speech. These 
three excellent volumes will meet a definite 
need for biographical material. 


Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia. Vol. 
V. Great Lives. Oxford University 
Press, 1953. 496p. $6.50. 


The biographies in the Oxford Junior En- 
cyclopaedia are gathered together in volume 
five of the set and arranged alphabetically 
by name of biographee. The sketches are 
well-written in clear and simple language; 
however, there is no writing down. Although 
meant mainly for young people, this volume 
will be useful to adults as well. 
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Science 


Aten, Durwarp L. Our Wildlife 
Legacy. Funk, 1954. 432p. $5.00. 


The author presents clearly and interest- 
ingly the basic principles of wildlife con- 
servation. His purpose is fo furnish the 
intelligent and responsible citizen with a 
sound conservation philosophy which will en- 
able him to make his own logical decisions 
as problems arise. The book is written in an 
entertaining and convincing manner, but the 
material presented requires thoughtful con- 
sideration and a real interest in the con- 
servation of our wildlife resources if it is to 
be read with understanding. It is not in- 
tended for purely recreational reading. 


Bracc, WiLuiaM. Concerning the 
Nature of Things. Dover, 1954. 232p. 
$2.75; $1.25 pa. 

Reprinting of the noted British scientist’s 
famous lectures on the nature of atoms, 
gases, liquids, diamonds, ice crystals, metals. 


Bukstein, Epwarp J. Magic of 
Electronics. Ungar, 1954. 256p. $3.95. 


A very interesting book written in non- 
technical language and covering such topics 
as lie detectors, television, radio, Geiger 
counters, electron microscope, and the like. 
It is well illustrated. 


McGee, R. V. Mathematics in 
Agriculture. Prentice-Hall, 1954. 208p. 


This seems to be a rather complete work 
as far as treatment of mechanical operations 
and their application to problems in agri- 
culture. No effort is made for the develop- 
ment of basic understandings in mathe- 
matics. 


Miter, Erston V. Within the Liv- 
ing Plant. Blakiston, 1953. 334p. 
$5.00. - 

This book should be read by everyone 
interested in botany. It should be a “must” 
for beginning or advanced undergraduate 
students of botany. Most of the answers to 
questions usually asked by beginning stu- 
dents concerning plant physiology are found 
in this book. 


MINNAERT, M. Nature of Light and 
Colour. Dover, 1954. 362p. $3.95; 
$1.95 pa. 

Over one hundred phenomena to be ob- 


served in the open air are carefully ex- 
plained. First American edition. 
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Popular Mechanics Magazine. How 
to Take Better Photographs. Popular 
Mechanics Press, 1954. 160p. $2.50. 


A concisely written and well illustrated 
book on photography for the beginner and 
amateur. Might serve well as a textbook for 
high school classes in photography, or it is 
clearly enough written for an individual to 
study independently. 


Tunis, Epwin. Weapons: a Pic- 
torial History. World Publishing, 
1954. 154p. $4.95. 


Fighting tools from tied stones to atom 
bombs. The author’s pen drawings are 
numerous, clear, dramatic. Superior refer- 
ence for history and science classes. 


Social Science 


Butsten, Dorotuy R. _ Social 
Theories of Harry Stack Sullivan. 
William-Frederick, 1953. 186p. $3.50. 


This book presents a summary of the con- 
cepts of a very influential clinical psycholo- 
gist. His theories were formulated on the 
basis of many years of clinical experience 
combined with extensive knowledge of an- 
thropological and sociological data. 


Caicer, GeorcE, ed. Australian Way 
of Life. Columbia University Press, 
1953. 174p. $3.00. 


This excellent collection of papers on so- 
cial, political and economic problems and 
achievements is the first in a series planned 
by UNESCO for various countries. The ar- 
ticle on the education system, by K. S. 
Cunningham, is particularly good. 


Caupin, G. H., ed. South African 
Way. of Life. Columbia University 
Press, 1953. 209p. $3.50. 


A remarkably well balanced study, cover- 
ing in some detail each of the contrasted 
groups of South Africans, and concluding 
with analyses of education, politics, and eco- 
nomics for South Africa as a whole. 


CiarK, WituiaM B. The First Sara- 
toga. Louisiana State University Press, 
1953. 207p. $3.50. 


John Young took command of the 150-ton 
ship, Saratoga during the Revolutionary War. 
This book is the story of the brief careers 
of both captain and ship. Well written, care- 
fully documented. 

















Douctas, DonaLp. The Huguenot. 
Dutton, 1954. 384p. $5.00. 

An interesting account of Huguenot emi- 
grations to Colonial America. It is not a 
broad-gauged treatment of the subject, but 
rather centers major attention on the early 


life of Apollos Rivoire, the father of Paul 
Revere. 


Grant, Hucn F. Planter Manage- 
ment and Capitalism in Ante-Bellum 
Georgia, ed. by Albert V. House. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1954, 392p. 
$4.75. (Columbia University Studies 
in the History of American Agricul- 
ture.) 

Largely this is the plantation journal and 
account book of Hugh Fraser Grant, ante- 
bellum Georgia rice planter, for the years 
1834-61. Albert Virgil House has done an 
excellent job of editing and his introductory 
chapters serve well in acquainting the reader 
with the Grant family and the Georgia sea- 
coast during the rice planting era. This vol- 


ume is a welcome addition to the literature 
of southern history. 


Kann, ALFRED J. Court for Chil- 
dren. Columbia University Press, 1953. 
38lp. $4.50. 

This is a provocative and stimulating study 
of the New York City Children’s Court— 


the largest and most complex court of its 
kind in the nation. 


Kyrk, HazeL. Family in the Ameri- 
can Economy. University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. 424p. $6.00. : 

This book presents a systematic clarifica- 
tion of the economic role of the American 
family in relation to income, standard of 
living, and cost of living, as effected by mar- 
ket structure, inflation, and family practices. 


Living Democracy Series. And 
Crown Thy Good. Bread and Butter 
Plus. Capitalism—Way of Freedom. 
Isms and You. It Has Been Done. 
These Americans. They Made a Na- 
tion. Who Says So? Why Don’t They 
Think! Work Without Strife. Helps 
and Hints accompany each title. Pre- 
pared by the Civic Education Project. 
Comet Press, 1952. var. pg. $.60 ea. 
pa. 

A fine collection of booklets on a variety 
of timely subjects. Written in a manner to 
make appealing reading to adolescents and 


grown-ups alike, they would make a worthy 
addition to any school library. They are 
especially recommended for social studies 
classes as a valuable resource. 


Locan, Rayrorp W. Negro in 
American Life and Thought. Dial 
Press, 1954. 390p. $5.00. 


This book by a well-known professor of 
history at Howard University gives a detailed 
account of Negro status in the period 1877- 
1901. This is the era that produced the 
philosophy of “separate but equal accom- 
modations” a philosophy recently overturned 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. 


RiesMAN, Davip. Individualism Re- 
considered, and Other Essays. Free 
Press, 1954. 529p. $6.00. 


This book consists of thirty stimulating 
essays by a noted professor of Social Science 
at the University of Chicago. The central 
theme is that life brings a profusion of values 
and that individuals, while they often suffer 
from having to make choices, only become 
individuals by making them. 


RoBerRTSON, ARCHIBALD. How to 
Read History. Ungar, 1954. 246p. 
$3.75. 

A book with a somewhat misleading title 
which takes as its central purpose an analysis 
of how history is made. Particularly recom- 
mended to students of historiography. 


Root, Rosert. How to Make 
Friends Abroad. Association Press, 
1954. 118p. $2.00. 


The book is a defense of the American 
way of living in the light of the present day 
anti-Americanism. Key-phrase on page 48: 
“we (Americans) must not only understand, 
but BE UNDERSTOOD.” In explaining 
America “pro” the author uses the same 
superficial and self-righteous talk, which is 
used by those abroad who argue “anti.” The 
book is valuable as introduction; for the in- 
telligent reader it may be a challenge to 
further investigation. The style is mediocre. 


SIRJAMAKI, JOHN. American Family 
in the Twentieth Century. Harvard 
University Press, 1953. 235p. $4.25. 
(Library of Congress Series in Ameri- 
can Civilization) 

In this book a prominent Yale sociologist 
interprets for the general reader the findings 
of the social sciences about the American 


in transition. The volume is well 
written and stimulating. 
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New! 


The Effective 
School Principal: 


In Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 


By PAUL B. JACOBSON, Dean, 
School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, WILLIAM C. 
REAVIS, Emeritus Professor 
of Education, University of 
Chicago, J. D. LOGSDON, 
Principal, Shorewood High 
School, Shorewood, Wiscon- 
sin. 

e This new revision of “Duties of 

School Principals,” 2nd Edition, in- 

cludes the latest thought and research 

on school principalship. 

Emphasizing the new concept of 
educational leadership, the book has 
been completely rewritten on the basis 
of new studies in school administra- 
tion. 

Reorganized to give the student a 
more functional picture of the prin- 
cipal’s work, the new edition covers 
every phase of school operation from 
routine details to administrative policy 
decisions. 

672 pages @ 5%” x 83%" 
Published June 1954 


Teaching for 
Better Schools 


By KIMBALL WILES, Chairman, 
Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Florida. 

@ In simple, direct language, this text 

interprets modern theory and applies 

it to everyday teaching situations. The 
book is organized around the questions 
teachers throughout the country ask 
about putting modern principles into 
practice. The methods recommended 
have been analyzed by study-groups of 

in-service teachers in seven states. 
397 pages @ 5%” x 83" 
Published 1952 


Send for your copies today 








Spate, O. H. K. India and Pakistan. 
Dutton, 1954, 827p. $12.75. 


Unexcelled as a college text and reference 
work on the geography of India and Pakis- 
tan. Based in large part on primary sources. 


TeBBEL, JoHN. George Washington’s 
America, Dutton, 1954. 478p. $5.00. 


Washington’s personal experiences related 
in terms of his travel and residence in the 
different states. Slight attention to the shift- 
ing geographic setting robs this method of 
biography of much of its potential value. 


UNESCO. Social Welfare Work in 
Jamaica, by RocerR Marter. Columbia 
University Press, 1953. 166p. $1.25 
pa. (Monographs on Fundamental 
Education—VII) 


This monograph is one of UNESCO's 
field studies and is primarily addressed to 
specialists who are engaged in the promotion 
of welfare work through educational tech- 
niques. However, it may also appeal to 
general readers who want a clear and com- 
prehensive picture of the work of the Ja- 
maica Social Welfare Commission. 


Texthooks 


Baruch, DorotHy and Mont- 
GOMERY, ELIZABETH, eds. Good Times 
With Our Friends. Ath ed. Scott, 
Foresman, 1953. 128p. $1.28. (Cur- 
riculum Foundation series: Health and 
Personal Development ) 

This book helps develop the concepts of 
health, safety and personal development on 


the level of the young child (grades 1-3). 
The vocabulary is well controlled. 


Bocarobus, Emory S. Sociology. 4th 
ed. Macmillan, 1954. 616p. $5.00. 


Good revision of one of the leading col- 
lege introductory sociology texts. 


Brown, Francis J. Educational So- 
ciology. 2d ed. Prentice-Hall, 1954. 
677p. $5.00. 

Good revision of one of the most widely- 
used books in the field of educational so- 
ciology. Though constant reference is made 
to the school, the emphasis is on the school’s 
relation to the total experience of the in- 
dividual in his cultural setting. 

















Brown, H. EMMETT and SCHWACHT- 
GEN, Epwarp C. Physics; the Story of 
Energy. Heath, 1954. 596p. $3.80. 

A very comprehensive high school text, ex- 


ceedingly rich in illustrations, diagrams, and 
teaching aids. 


Burcess, ERNEST W. and LOcKE, 
Harvey, J. The Family. 2d ed. Ameri- 
can Book, 1953. 729p. $5.75. 

The revision of this well known text in- 
corporates data from the 1950 census, and 
some new case studies and reports of recent 
research. The basic concept of the family 
in transition from an institution to a com- 
panionship is maintained. 


Burns, James M. and PELTAson, 
Jack W. Government by the People. 
2d ed. Prentice-Hall, 1954. 905p. 
$6.50. 


The second edition of a college textbook 
that has already gained wide acceptance. 
Particularly noteworthy for its style and 
illustrative matter. 


Busu, Georce L. and THompson, 
Witt S. New Senior Science. Ameri- 
can Book, 1954. 642p. $4.25. 


Completely rewritten twelfth grade text 
in physical science. Rich in modern photo- 
graphs; moderate in teaching aids. Activi- 
ties in separate “workbook.” 


Comrort, Georce O. and others. 
Your Government. McGraw, 1954. 
SO0lp. $3.48. 


This book presents a concise description 
of the nature and function of the United 
States government on the federal, state, and 
local levels; it also contains a brief review 
of recent foreign policy and a chapter on the 
structure of the United Nations organiza- 
tion. It is suitable as a high school text for 
a senior course in civics or government, or 
as a reading resource for other social studies 
classes. 


Cronpacu, Lee J. Educational Psy- 
chology. Harcourt, 1954. 628p. $7.50; 
$5.50 text ed. 


A comprehensive textbook, representing a 
departure from conventional works in this 
field. One feature is its emphasis upon readi- 
ness and appraisal of the ability to learn. 
Another is its emphasis upon attitudes. The 
book is illustrated throughout with pictures, 
drawings, and other devices to carry the 
theme being considered. One of the stronger 
textbooks in educational psychology. 





THE HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
35th ed., 1954, 1232 pp., red silk cloth, $8.00 
The 35th edition includes more than 4500 schools! 
Extensive new data concerning the scope of private education throughout 
the United States and Canada. Facts and statistics give complete information 


for each school. 


New listings offer aid in finding unusual features, and comprehensive 
directories of pre-primary, private and diocesan Catholic schools are added. 

The Introduction to the 35th Handbook, “New Goals in Education,” 96 pp., 
$1.00, treats such important topics as encouraging responsibility, promoting 
mental health, and freedom to teach and to learn. 


DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
96 pp., cloth, $2.20; paper, $1.10 
A first issuance of special education facilities to aid in the placement and 
treatment of the handicapped and retarded. 400 private schools are described 
and state officers and institutions, as well as clinics, associations, and other 


related resources. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street 


Boston 8, Mass. 
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Mew books fromMcGRAW-HILL § 


PREPARATION FOR MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


By Aura Epwarp Severincuaus, Harry J. CarMAN, Columbia University, 
and WiiuiaM E. Capsury, Jr., Haverford College. 400 pages, $4.50 
As a comprehensive examination and evaluation of the educational opportunities available 
to a student before he enters medical school, this study is a companion to Deitrick and 
Berson’s Medical Schools in the United States at Mid-Century. The book stresses the im- 
portance of liberal arts as a broad cultural background for medicine, or any other profession, 


and has the basic assumption that it is undesirable to separate the preprofessional student 
from the other liberal arts students. 


THE ABILITIES OF BABIES 


By Ruts Grirritus, Senior Psychologist, St. George’s Hospital, Hyde 
Park, London. 240 pages, $6.50 
This book presents a fresh approach to the problems involved in testing the very young. 
The author gives the results of her experience with several hundred babies up to two years 
of age, outlining and demonstrating the norms, testing scales, and diagnostic techniques de- 
veloped and established by her in the solution of the unique problems presented. Significant 
tables and charts are included to aid in work with both normal and handicapped infants. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND TEACHING 

By Harowp W. Bernarp. In press 
This practical treatment of the fundamental principles of educational psychology emphasizes 
the individual and the influence of the cultural setting on learning. The teacher as a psy- 
chological factor in learning is brought into focus, and the author describes the concept of 
developmental! tasks as the basis for motivation. Only those theoretical aspects which have 
direct applications for the classroom are included. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

By F. C. Gruser, University of Pennsylvania, and T. Bayarp Beatty, 

Bucknell University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 316 pages, $4.50 
In this practical volume covering the development and progress of extra- and co-curricular 
activities in the field of secondary education, about 10% is devoted to the theory and 
background material, and 90% is concerned with specific suggestions for carrying on student 
activities successfully. Emphasis is on the importance of student participation in the or- 
ganization and development of the individual’s potential powers and capacities. 


RECREATION LEADER’S HANDBOOK 

By RicHarp Kraus, Teachers College, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill 

Series in Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. in press 
The author combines, in a single volume, an understanding of the background of social 
recreation, the role of recreation in everyday life, leadership objectives and techniques in 
working with recreation groups, and a wide variety of time-tested, accepted .materials. 
A section of the book is also devoted to program planning, with an excellent discussion of 
the special recreational needs of different types of groups, all sizes and ages. 





Send for copies on approval 

















McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc: 


330 West 42nd Street * New York 36, N.Y. 
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“The authors apparently feel— 
and we agree heartily — that 


a Little Drill Never Hurt Anybody” 


—review in The Civic Leader 


The review says: “The successive printings 
of this supplementary textbook—this is the 
ninth since 1942—have been prepared espe- 
cially for students in grades 6-10, but they 
have proved to be almost as useful through- 
out the entire senior-high-school course. 

“The authors apparently feel—and we a- 
gree heartily—that a little drill-work never 
hurt anybody. Just as drill is essential in 
learning basic number combinations, so it is 
equally vital in order to gain facility in the 
use of maps, charts, encyclopaedias, card 
catalogs, and in learning to take notes, make 
outlines, or prepare good reports. 

“In addition to providing useful units of 


skills study, this book relieves teachers and 
librarians of the onerous task of preparing 
such materials. Each unit is organized to in- 
clude directions to students, practice ma- 
terials, a test, and a retest. The ‘Individual 
Self-Testing Key’ enables pupils to check 
their own (or one another’s) work and to 
proceed independently. 

“The book has a reading difficulty of sixth- 
grade placement. Selected units may be 
taught as needed during the year, or the 
work may be covered by an average class in 
a short course of six to seven weeks.”—Re- 
view in The Civic Leader, Civic Education 
Service, Washington, D.C. 


Revised, Enlarged 1954 Edition 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


— 


- How to Use Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure 


2. How to Understand Social-Stud- 
ies Reading 

3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 

4. How to Make an Honest Re- 
port 

5. How to Use a Dictionary 

6. How to Use a Map 

7. How to Use an Atlas 

8. How to Do Committee Work 

9. How to Take Part in a Social- 
Studies Discussion 

10. How to Use the Library Card 
Catalogue 

11. How to Use an Index 

12. How to Use The World Alma- 


nac 





with Individual Self- Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


List price of book, $1.85; list price of key, 12c 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


13. How to Locate References on a 
Topic 

14. How to Read Simple Graphs 

15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs 

and Maps 

16. How to Read Percentages, Esti- 
mates, and Figures 

17. How to Outline Social-Studies 

Material 

How to Prepare a Good Report 

How to Give an Oral Report 

How to Make a Written Report 

How to Make a Current Events 

Report 

How to Take Notes 

How to Draw Conclusions 


18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 











BEST BUY in chairs, chair-desks 


and tablet-arm chairs 


Long-run economy and low maintenance costs are 
assured by these sturdy Envoy units, built to with- 
stand years of severe classroom use. Die-formed 
construction, with one-piece side frame, eliminates 
rivets and squeaks. Formed plywood seat with short- 
roll front edge, and deep-curved back with self- 
adjusting lower rail, provide posture comfort for a 
wide range of sizes. Adjustable support clips beneath 
seat back banish clothes-catching hazard. Hardened- 
metal, rubber-cushioned glides protect floors. 


a SEND FOR CATALOG. “1954 American School Fur- 
niture,” with full d pt and illust of American 
Seating Company's classroom seating, folding chairs, audi- 


~~ torium seating, stadium seating and chapel furniture 





AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, 
comfort, durability, acoustical benefit. 


ctmeucan J eating Company 


EATIN 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUB 


ENVOY CHAIR NO. 368 
Designed for good posture sitting and con- 
tinuous comfort, in a range of seat heights 
to accommodate all student sizes. Durable, 
economical. Ideal for use with all class- 
room tables, group activities, and for li- 
braries, dining rooms, dormitories. 


ENVOY DESK NO. 362 
Top slopes 10° for writing comfort, and is 
easily adjustable for height by never-fail, 
wrap-around clamp. Seat heights: 13", 15” 
and 17". Roomy, sanitary book-compart- 
ment. 


ENVOY TABLET-ARM CHAIR NO. 380 
Tablet-arm, with rigid, formed-steel sup- 
port, slopes slightly for writing comfort. 
Seat height, 17”. Roomy, sanitary book- 
compartment. Envoy Tablet-Arm Chair 
No. 387: Same as No. 380, without book- 
compartment. 








